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Theodore P. Wright... Safety in the Air 


(See People of the Week) 





In this vear of famine and near-famine, there is something 
ironic in the fact that one thing which can do most to 
limit world food output is lack of nitrogen in soils, vet 
pressing down on everv inch of soil on earth there is an 
ocean of air which is 78°% nitrogen. 

Without enough nitrogen, plants are apt to have pale 
foliage, to become stunted in growth and to produce 
unsatisfactorily. Nitrogen is a growth-promoting ele- 
ment and it also enables plants to utilize other available 
nutrient materials and to reach maturity. 

But, except for legumes (like peas, beans, clover, etc.), 
most plants cannot utilize nitrogen from the air. In spite 
of this wealth of nitrogen floating above the soil, 
nitrogen for fertilizers must be obtained by recovering 
ammonia from coke oven gas, combining it with sulfuric 
acid to make a solid called ammonium sulfate and apply- 
ing that to the soil either as ammonium sulfate or as 


part of a mixed fertilizer. Ammonium sulfate is more 
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extensively used than any other nitrogenous fertilizer. 
Koppers is an important factor in this business of 
maintaining soil fertility. This company builds a great 
manv of the coke plants which recover nitrogen-contain- 
ing ammonia from the gas. Koppers has developed one 
of the newest and most efficient types of ‘‘saturators”’ 
which change the gaseous ammonia into better quality 
solid ammonium sulfate. Koppers also operates plants 
which recover and market the ammonium sulfate. 


Other Koppers products help the farmer control plant 
pests and fungus growths. Koppers Creosote is a great 
aid to the farmer in preventing decay of wooden struc- 
tures. Koppers Plastipitch, coated metal sheeting, cuts 
maintenance costs on farm buildings. Koppers Bitumastic 
Paints protect metal from corrosion. Koppers Tarmac 
is one of the principal bituminous products for farm 
to market roads.—Koppers Company, Inc., Koppers 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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The scrap pile showed them 
how to save $24,000 


A typical example of B.F. Goodrich improvement in tires 


eae and blown-out truck 
tires wind up in a scrap pile to 
be sold for 1c a pound. 

When a B.F.Goodrich fleet tire 
maintenance man visits a truck oper- 
ator he makes a bee-line for the scrap 
pile, gets savings of thousands of 
dollars out of tires worth pennies. 

That’s because few truck operators 
get all of the mileage out of tires that 
is built into them. Underinflation or 
wetinflation shortens tire life. Grab- 
bing brakes cause flat spots. High 
eds may result in blow-outs of 
band new tires. Worn wheel bearings 
Guse uneven tread wear. 
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Through a careful examination of 
the scrap pile, the B. F.Goodrich man 
can spot causes of tire failure, get tips 
on how to correct the condition. Under 
the B.F.Goodrich fleet tires main- 
tenance program, factory-trained men 
take over the complete supervision of 
tire maintenance for fleet operators. 
These men check everything that 
might affect tire life. 

Results are spectacular. A motor 
freight operator reports reduction in 
tire costs of $2000 a month, $24,000 
a year. Another says, “In six months 
we figured one-third increase in our 
tire mileage.” Another, with 67 units 


in operation, entirely eliminated road 
delays. 

This money-saving program is a 
typical example of the result of re- 
search which goes on constantly at 
B. F.Goodrich. Research which saves 
you money on every tire you buy. 

If you own a fleet and would like 
to have more information about the 
fleet tire maintenance program, write 
The B.F.Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio. 


Truck Tt, 
B.F. Goodrich 
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Prices. Higher prices were authorized for 
a number of items as OPA resumed opera- 
tion. The agency also removed from price 
control several types of clocks, awnings, 
low-backed chairs, china and dinnerware, 
and other items not considered important 
to the cost of living. All furs, except mouton 
lamb and rabbit, also were exempted. 
Price rises were authorized for coal and 
other solid fuels, higher-priced shoes, and 
many building materials. Building materials 
that ca sell at higher prices include fiber 
insulation board, convector radiators and 
sewer pipe. Ceilings also go up on lumber 
for boxcars and paperboard for containers. 


Surplus property. Urgency certificates 
issued by Civilian Production Administra- 
tion to enable the holders to get first call 
on critical materials and equipment in sur- 
plus-property stocks will not be valid where 
such property has been advertised for sale. 
War Assets Administration requested the 
new ruling to prevent disruption of sales by 
the appearance of such priorities after the 
sales started. Maj. Gen. Robert M. Little- 
john was sworn in as the new Administra- 
tor of WAA, succeeding Lieut. Gen. Ed- 
mund B. Gregory. 


Aviation. State Department announced 
U.S. withdrawal from the so-called “five 
freedoms” agreement, which would have 
granted to all signatory nations reciprocal 
rights to fly over one another’s territory. 
The plan was found to be unworkable, and 
individual agreements with other countries 
will be sought. At the same time, the 
Senate ratified U.S. participation in the 
International Civil Aviation Organization, 
which is to work out standard operating 
procedures. 


Housing. Home-seeking veterans were 
warned against speculation in unimproved 
building lots. Federal Housing Administra- 


The March of the News 


tion cited reports of lots in raw-land sub- 
divisions selling for two to five times their 
1942 prices. 

Building rules. CPA created new 





“su- 


perpriority” procedures to hasten the 
building of 200,000 temporary housing 
units for veterans in cities and at colleges. 
Contractors erecting these units now may 
get special assistance from the Federal 
Public Housing Authority when regular 
HH priority ratings fail to bring out 
materials. 

Materials. Revised estimates indicate a 
1946 lumber output of 32,000,000,000 
board feet. CPA said this is still below 
estimated needs. Industry sources esti- 
mated July brick production above 400,- 
000,000 for the first time in seven years. 


Synthetic rubber. Prompt sale of Gov- 
ernment-owned synthetic-rubber plants to 
private operators is recommended by the 
Inter-Agency Policy Committee on Rub- 
ber, headed by William L. Batt. The Com- 
mittee also suggests ‘that agreements to 
license patents and to exchange informa- 
tion be terminated as soon as_ possible. 
Purpose of the report is to assure a_ pri- 
vately owned and operated synthetic-rub- 
ber industry of at least 250,000 tons a 
year. A Government program to insure 
continuous production and use of syn- 
thetic rubber also is recommended, and 
Congress is advised to set up a national 
rubber supervisory body. 


Army discharge rules. Except for vol- 
unteers, all enlisted fathers will be dis- 
charged by September 30; likewise all other 
enlisted men with 20 months’ service. 
Thereafter, enlisted men with 18 months’ 
service will be eligible for discharge. En- 
listed women will be discharged like the 
men until September 30; then all WAC 
enlisted personnel except volunteers will be 
discharged within 30 days. 
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¢ Starting some years ago with Na- 
tional Accounting Machines in one 
of its divisions for posting customers’ 
accounts and ledgers. the Shell Oil 
Company has gradually extended their 
use through its marketing divisions. 
Nationals speed up posting oper- 





weseen 3 ations. Their many time-conserving 
sess 3 automatic features—such as auto- 

PB matic tabulation and automatic clear- 
“29 ay ance of balances—give them an ad- 


vantage in speed. 

4 Users find it so simple to train person- 
iia af nel to operate Nationals, thanks to 
eee Sif their many standard features, such as 
ssn 4 standard adding machine keyboard, 


sees : standard typewriter keyboard, and 
bie complete visibility of postings on 
7 forms. 
e Week Nationals have all-around utility. 
They can be changed from one post- 
itled th 
graphig 








Making Business easier for the American Businessman. 


ing operation to another by just 
changing form bars—and this takes 
but a matter of seconds. 

As for Shell Oil, so for other manu- 
facturers and for businesses of every 
kind—National Accounting Machines 
work important savings and promote 
efficiency. 

Whether your business is large or 
small, there is a chance that National 
may be able to suggest new and 
better methods that will reduce ac- 
counting costs and increase profits. 
Your National representative will be 
glad to give you the benefit of his 
wide experience in solving business 
problems. Give him a call or write 
The National Cash Register Com- 
pany, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in 
principal cities. 


or 
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Two types of National Accounting Machines used 
by the Shell Oil Company, Inc. 


















Vien youve A DATE DEADLINE | 
AT 5:30 AND A SUDDEN RUSH OF | 


WHISKERS TO THE CHIVV... | 
\ | | | on 24 











AND THE DEAREST LITTLE WOMAN 
(NV THE WORLD /S WAITING FOR 
YOU WITH (MPORTANT GUESTS... 








DONT BE AMONG THOSE ABSENT | 
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BE SMOOTH-USE VESTPOK 


VESTPOK & 








ACTUAL SIZE 


face! A quick, efficient dry-shaver that’s 
actually as small as a match folder! Carry 
it in your vest pocket; use it any time, any 
place. Vestpok can’t nick, scrape or burn. 
Needs... 

« NO SOAP OR WATER 


e NO ELECTRICITY e¢ NO MIRROR 


Vestpok is the greatest invention since the | 


Vestpok is priced to retail at $3.00, includ- | 
ing 10 blades of the finest razor steel. If you 
can’t find Vestpok, write us direct. We are 
working day and night to meet the enor- 
mous demand. If storesin yourtowndonot | 
yet have Vestpok, please be patient . . . we ex- 
pect to supply them soon. Vestpok Division, 
Ward Machine Co., Inc., Brockton 64, 
Massachusetts. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Patented & Patents Applied For. 
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News = Lines. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 4, 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT expect to be reimbursed 
for your company’s overhead costs in- 
curred while settling a terminated war 
contract. The Office of Contract Settle- 
ment Appeal Board holds that overhead 
costs during the period following termina- 
tion are not reimbursible on the theory 
that termination the concern to 
operate at less than capacity. 


caused 


* * * 


* YOU CANNOT discharge a returned 
veteran simply because you think he now 
is too old to perform his task. A case in- 
volving a baseball player recently was 
decided in favor of the veteran by a U.S. 
court, which held that the player could 
not be discharged solely because the club 
owner thought he was too old to play. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably deduct as an ordi- 
nary loss, for income tax purposes, the 
loss you took when you sold a former 
residence that had been converted into a 
business property, even though you actu- 
ally engage in another business. This 
ruling was made by the U.S. Tax Court 
in a case involving an attorney. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue contended 
the loss should be considered as a capital 
loss. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT employ minors between 
the ages of 16 and 18 as operators of 
power-driven hoisting machines after .Sep- 
tember 1. The Children’s Bureau holds that 
these occupations are too hazardous. 
Machines involved include cranes, der- 
ricks, hoists and high-lift trucks. 


* * * 


YOU CAN assign a re-employed veteran 
to a night shift although when he entered 
the service he worked on the day shift, if 
you have the authority to assign workers to 
either shift. A veteran who protested such 
a change in assignment recently lost his 
case before a federal court. 


YOU CANNOT, as a stockholder, use 
the broad generalities of the Public Util- 
ity Holding Company Act to protest a 
recapitalization order of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission unless you can 
show a direct injury to yourself or other 
stockholders. This rule applies where the 
recapitalization order is just a step toward 


and administrative decision; 


final integration of the holding-compan 
system, a federal circuit court decide 


* * * 


YOU CAN, however, in protesting y 
'SEC_ recapitalization order, raise insas 
before a reviewing court that vou did yy 
raise before the Commission if the Cop 
mission examined such at th, 
original hearing. This privilege to stoc 
holders is extended by a federal circy; 
court decision. 


Issues 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use for other purpoy 
beech, birch, oak, hard maple or pecaj 
lumber suitable for flooring. CPA bars thy 
use of this lumber for framing, wall or 1 
sheathing, boxing, siding or subflooriny 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably exclude h 
bonuses you pay your employes at the en 
of the year in computing overtime rate 
due them under the Wage and Hour Law 
A federal district court holds that, wher 
bonuses are in the nature of profit sharing 
they are not to be regarded as part 9 
regular compensation. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably expect addition 
quantities of materials needed for th 
manufacture of pockets, linings, waisif 
bands and other parts needed in suits ani 
apparel. CPA has issued a set-aside orde 
to textile mills requiring the allocation of! 
portion of cotton materials for these use! 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid liability for in 
come taxes on the entire income from 
trust if, as beneficiary of the trust 
you can control the distribution of tha 
income. A federal circuit court make 
this decision in a case where part of th 
trust income was paid to a charity, desig 
nated by the person who set up the trust 
The beneficiary had power, however, t 
cancel or revoke the trust at any time 


* * * 


YOU CAN refuse to pay Social wan 
taxes on the wages of employes of com 
tractors whom you use to conduct 4 
trucking business. A federal circuit cour 
holds that a common carrier that com 
ducted business through contract trucker 
is not liable for Social Security taxe 
either on the contractors or their employe: 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and soe 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consid 





many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tur UnrTED State 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic mater 
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— How To Keep a Bathing Beauty in the Swim 
of tha 
make 
of thy 
, desig . 
e trust Nobody! Working closely with bathing suit manufacturers they 
ver, tt 
y time 


WHO wants a bathing suit that stretches or shrinks out from salt water, chlorinated pools, sunlight, premature 
of shape? Fades? Loses its looks? aging, and just plain hard wear. 


To keep in the swim, modern mermaids—mere sunners have made rayon ideally suited for one of textile’s tough- 
and real swimmers alike—choose rayon... the man-made est tasks. 
| fiber that can be engineered for the specific needs of It helps explain why rayon is growing in usefulness in 
rp bathing suits. many other fields, too... why it is so very much “in the 
duct 3 
t cour’ learned how to give rayon strong resistance to attack all the time. 
at col 


rucker | A better way to 
| AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION | 4 xe Gitta 


kage | America’s largest producer of rayon bale heyete gir 
J? arded only to fabrics 
consid containing CROWN* 
STATE rayon, after they have 
raterus passed the CROWN 
NEWS 


You see, American Viscose Corporation engineers have — swim’... providing ever better things for more people 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York; Charlotte, N.C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Providence, R.I.; Washington, D.C.; Wilmington, Del. 









*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Which way will these twigs incline ? 


Remember that old saying, “As the 
twig is bent. ..°? It applies just as 
truly to the children of Europe and 
Asia as it does’to those right here. 
They can grow to strong, good citizen- 
ship. Or, warped in mind and body, 
embittered by constant hunger—listen 
to another Hitler a few years from now! 

What you do in this critical hour 
will help decide their future. So won't 
you back up in every possible way our 
promise to send food? 

That means sharing your table, so 
long as the need is pressing. Surely, 
you'll continue to salvage fats, serve 
potatoes, save flour. Put up your vege- 
table crop, so you can give more to 
the Emergency Food Collection. 


It’s easier to do with less bread 
if you keep in mind the fact that only 
half a slice per day from every Ameri- 
can home allows 500.000 loaves to go 
overseas. While we may scrimp, each 
of us will still eat well. There’s abun- 
dant nourishment at your market. 
There’s milk —and many other dairy 
products—to lend meals high health 
value and flavorful variety. 

Of course, you'll take as much care 
not to waste milk as you will to con- 
serve other things. Because it’s nature’s 
most nearly perfect food, milk is 
precious, too. In all its forms, make 
every drop work for your family’s 
well-being. We’ll work to keep it 
wholesome and pure. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ...as a base for the 
development of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 








PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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One shortage after another will disappear in months just ahead. In place of 
shortage, there will be a gradual return of abundance in most things. 
Uncertainty will prevail for 30 to 60 days as new price rules develop. 
After that, after prices get shifted around, this can be expected: 
Clothing rather quickly will be abundant, but a little more expensive. 
Food will become plentiful. Bread scarcity will end with the new wheat 
crop. Sugar scarcity will ease later in the year. Meat should be adequate. 
Household equipment will come back rapidly. Shortage of small motors has 
retarded output of many household gadgets, but that shortage is to ease. 
Automobiles will come in bigger numbers, but small in relation to demand. 
New houses will remain the greatest scarcity. 
Six months from now, the only real scarcities probably will be in houses 
and automobiles. A year from now, only houses will be in the scarce category. 











People are to pay more for the goods that are to come in abundance. Higher 
wages and higher materials will mean higher prices for industry's products. 

Food is unlikely to rise much, if any, in price. It already has risen. 

Clothing, however, probably will cost about 10 per cent more. 

Most things, in fact, are likely to rise around 10 per cent. That is in 
the field of finished goods, which held about unchanged while OPA was dead. 

Price rises will be forced on the revived OPA by new pricing rules. 

Living costs, six months from now, are likely to be about 5 points higher 
than they now are. These costs already have risen by about 5 points in the days 
when OPA was dead. That isn't a big rise, though. It puts living costs about 37 
per cent above prewar as measured by the official figures. They are likely to 
rise to about 42.5 per cent above prewar in the next few months. If rents are 
taken out, living costs are about 44 per cent above prewar now and are expected 
to rise to about 50 per cent above. 








The strange thing about the present situation is the underlying pessimism 
in the midst of an unprecedented peacetime boom. 

Output of goods is at a record level for peacetime. 

Incomes of individuals, even with overtime cuts, are near a record. 

Farm production and income are phenomenally large. 

Profits are rising for most industries. 

Yet the dominant attitude is one of pessimism, of uncertainty and some frus-= 
tration. Surface signs all suggest a ground for unprecedented optimism. 











Trouble lies in the distortions, in the lack of the balance that prevails 
in a period of real stability and of relatively sustained prosperity. 

What has happened to create a distorted situation is this: 

Efficiency of workers is little higher than it was back in prewar. 

Wage rates per hour, however, are about 80 per cent higher. 

Industry is paying about 60 per cent more for the same amount of work. 

That is one of the unbalanced situations. Here is another: 

Raw materials used by industry cost double the prewar price. 








(over) 











NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Finished-goods prices, held down by OPA, are about 40 per cent higher. 

Industry thus is paying twice as much for raw materials, about 80 per cent 
more for labor and is getting back only 40 per cent more for each unit of its 
product. Big volume often helps out, but there is a distorted situation. 

Then there are these other examples of lack of balance: 

Prices received by farmers are 122 per cent above prewar. 

Commodity prices generally are only 50 per cent above prewar. 

Cost of building, for another thing, is at least 50 per cent above prewar. 

Rents, however, are barely 4 per cent above prewar. 

At some time in the future, if things are to run smoothly, some sort of 
balance must be restored where lack of balance now prevails. A shake-out of some 
of the inflated situations might occur at some point in the future. The diffi- 
culty then is that a crack in farm prices, for example, tends to react more 
widely and causes upsets in other fields. The same is true of raw materials. In- 
creases in worker efficiency and avoidance of new broad wage rises might serve 
to correct disparities in the wage situation. 

You get this story on page ll. 














Things are getting stirred up politically, too. 

Trends in politics are starting to run more strongly against the "ins." 

Voters in Montana, Minnesota, Georgia, Oklahoma have voted out of office a 
number of members of Congress with long service. 

Resentments, irritations, uncertainties now are beginning to crop out. 

People obviously are not happy even with their boom. 





What the voting trends appear to mean is thiS..... 

A definite drift probably is running away from Democrats to Republicans. 

Republican control of the House of Representatives is becoming far more 
than a 50-50 prospect; is a growing probability barring some new shift. 

Democratic control of the Senate is likely to be narrowed and could be ended 
if all the breaks go to the Republicans, as they have tended to do lately. 

Mr. Truman will have far more trouble with the next Congress. 

The party in power will tend to be blamed for all of the things that now 
bother people; will be held responsible for shortages and price rises and high 
taxes and other things that annoy. It is to be very difficult for Mr. Truman to 
sell the idea that Republicans in Congress, not the Democrats, generated all the 
trouble. The tendency when people are irritated is to be against whoever is in 
office, and right now there are more Democrats than Republicans in Congress. 











A further shift to the conservative side in Congress, now probable, will 
mean this in terms of issues that concern people directly: 

Tax policy in that event will give some breaks to upper-income groups. 

Tax rates still might not be reduced on 1947 income, if a balanced budget 
is desired, but, when reductions come, they will not all go to lower incomes. 

Economy in Government expenditure will be more probable. 

Organized labor, in that event, will get few, if any, new privileges. 

Some limit on labor's right to strike in basic industries will be far more 
probable than otherwise. Mr. Truman's veto, however, may bar antistrike laws so 
long as he is President and is dependent on the labor vote to hold power. 

Farmers, however, will continue to get Government aids. 





Atomic bomb apparently is not to come under international control. 

Bomb effectiveness, experiments suggest, is greatest against cities and 
against civilians, not as a weapon for combat on ground or sea. 

Atomic warfare, if it comes, will be war against the industry and cities of 
a nation; will make area bombing of World War II seem mild. 











See also pages 14, 21, 46, 48, 67. 
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No matter what fuel the plant 
itself uses, gasoline helps 
take workers to and from 
their jobs, bring in raw mate- 
rials and deliver finished prod- 
ucts to the nation’s markets. 


Industry runs on gasoline 


[; WOULD be impossible to draw a complete picture organizations have always worked closely both with 
of modern industry without including cars, trucks, refiners who use our product and with engine builders 
buses and other types of gasoline-powered equip- who are eager to get the most out of every improve- 
ment. Gasoline transportation is so much a part of ment in gasoline quality. Ethyl Corporation, Chrysler 


the American industrial scene that everyone benefits Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
each time its cost is reduced. 


During the past twenty years such reductions have | 
been many. By improving their refining processes 
and using antiknock fluid made by Ethy], oil refiners 
have been able to produce gasolines of increasingly 
higher quality. And each improvement in gasoline 
has in turn made possible the development of more 
powerful, more efficient engines to provide better 


More power from every gallon 





tansportation at lower cost. 
Because better fuels and better engines depend so Research + Service + Products 
much upon each other, Ethyl’s research and service oucesevecessseeeeuennenenneosesseasenes 
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_ We were adding 


500,000 


telephones a month 







That’s 3,600,000 a year—nearly three 
times as many as ever before. 





But disturbed conditions in this country 
have affected our supplies of steel, copper, 
lead, paper, cotton yarn, wood—many of 
the vital necessities for telephone 
production. 


Even so, you can depend on this: 


We’re moving as fast as we can, and as 
supplies improve we’ll speed up the 
program, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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PRICE TROUBLE AHEAD FOR U.S:: 
DISTORTIONS POINTING TO UPSET 


High Costs of Industry, Compared With Lag in Finished Goods 


Prospects for a setback 
in 1947 if OPA program 
doesn't ease unbalances 


Prices are all out of kilter as they move 
back under OPA control. They are so badly 
out of kilter that a period of business in- 
stability and then an upset is being pre- 
dicted by some of the Government’s more 
astute appraisers. 

The present boom, according to these 
appraisers, 1s resting on a distorted price 
base. Wage rates have shot up far above 
the increase in worker efficiency. Raw- 
material prices are rising much more rapid- 
ly than the prices of goods into which raw 
materials go. Farm prices are badly out 
of line with other prices. Rents are low, 
but building costs are very high and are 
still rising. 

A comparable price situation in 1919 was 
the forerunner of the price upset that 
came in the middle of 1920, to be followed 
by the depression of 1921. The 1921 de- 
pression represented the shake-out that 
preceded the real postwar prosperity. An 
opinion is growing among official appraisers 
that a shake-out will be needed in this 
postwar era before real prosperity can take 
hold. There is a suspicion that the restored 
OPA may just prolong the agony before an 
inevitable crack. 

Where the trouble lies can be seen 
from figures that are not so interesting in 
themselves but that are regarded as hold- 
ing the key to the future of the present 
boom. For purposes of measurement, the 
average of the 1935-39 period is taken as 
100. What then is revealed by these figures 
is this: 

Worker efficiency in industries that had 
ho reconversion problem is officially re- 
ported at about 12 per cent above the 
1935-39 average. That is lower than it was 
in the war years and no. better than in 
1940, although worker efficiency normally 
advances year after year. Efficiency in re- 
converting industries, where production 
still is low, probably is even worse. This is 
4 situation closely comparable to the ex- 
perience after World War I. 
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Wage rates per hour, on the other 
hand, are 82 per cent above the prewar 
average. This means that workers are be- 
ing paid much more for the work that they 
produce. Again, during World War I and 
into the year 1919, workers received hourly 
payments that were roughly double the 
level of pay that had prevailed before the 
war. In both war periods, pay in dollars 
rose sharply while the production per man, 
on which output rests, rose little if at all. 

Wage cost for each unit of production 
is 62.5 per cent higher on the average than 
before the war. It was the same story after 
the first World War. 

Those figures reveal the extent of wage 
inflation. They indicate a situation that is 
out of balance and that can be corrected 
only by a sharp increase in the efficiency of 





workers or by a reduction in hourly rates 
of pay. The reduction in pay is highly im- 
probable. The rise in efficiency, to date, is 
occurring slowly. 

There is a comparable distortion in ma- 
terial prices. 

Prices of commodities, overall, are 50.4 
per cent above the 1935-39 average level 
of prices. This includes the jump in com- 
modities at wholesale that 
during the period when OPA was not 
functioning. 

Industrial raw materials—the materials 
that industry processes into finished goods 
—have more than doubled in price. They 
are at 205 per cent of the prewar level. 
Again, the price situation after the last 
war was comparable, with industrial raw 
materials rising far above the level of 


has occurred 


—Acme 


AFTER SIGNING THE NEW OPA BILL: A handshake for Mr. Porter 
Could planning restore the balance? 
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wholesale commodity prices in general. 

Finished-goods prices—the prices that 
manufacturers charge—are only 39.4 per 
cent above the prewar level. 

Thus, while industry’s labor costs have 
jumped 62.5 per the average in 
turning out one unit of production, and 
while industry’s raw-material costs have 
more than doubled, the prices now being 
charged for goods produced with this labor 
and with those materials are up less than 
40 per cent. That is a measure of how 
prices are out of balance in the industrial 
field. It is a situation similar to that of 
1919 and 1920, before the setback that 
came in 1921. 

Then there are other badly unbalanced 
price situations. 

Prices received by farmers are 222 per 
cent of the prewar level. They are much 
than double the average level of 
prices received by farmers in 1935-39. 
General prices. however, are just half 
again as high as they were. 

Farm prices, back in 1919, were less out 
of line with general commodity prices than 
they are now. At that time, all commodi- 
ties nearly doubled in price and farm 
products were slightly more than double. 
Yet it was in farm prices that the crack 
vame, touching off the adjustment and de- 
pression that occurred in 1921. Farm prices 
dropped from a level represented by 200 
on the index to 115 in a few months. 

Rents, too, are far out of line with other 
prices, but on the low side. While other 
prices have been skyrocketing, rents have 
advanced only about 4 per cent in the 
whole war period and are only 8 per cent 
above the 1935-39 average. 
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Building costs, on the other hand, have 
jumped sharply and now are at least 50 
per cent above prewar. Compared with the 
1935-39 average, building costs are more 
than half again as high. This means that, 
with building costs high and rents low, a’ 
is raised to constructing dwelling 
rent. This is another maladjust- 


barrier 
units for 
ment. 

These figures disclose that in this post- 
war period, as in the last postwar period, 
prices are badly out of kilter. The ques- 
tion now is whether a balance can be re- 
stored without a sharp, but probably brief, 
depression that would remove some of the 
price distortions. 

After the last war, the 1921 depression 
shook things out and paved the way for a 
period of prosperity that continued through 
1929. 

Farm prices in that adjustment cracked 
wide open. Industrial materials plummeted 
even more. Finished-goods prices broke 
too, but not so sharply. Hourly-wage pay- 
ments declined somewhat, but worker 
efficiency rose more rapidly, to restore a 
balance in the production field. Rents 
moved up sharply when other costs were 
declining. 

The question now being raised by official 
appraisers is whether the price distortions 
of the present period can be corrected by 
planning or by some voluntary adjustment, 
or whether they, too, will have to be ad- 
justed by a severe jolt. Support is growing 
for the opinion that, at some point in the 
months ahead, a correction probably will 
have to be made one way or another. 

This adjustment might start with the 
large harvests expected in 1947. A bumper 
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grain crop, including wheat and corn, could 
produce a wide-open break in farm-produet 
prices that are furthest out of line. Ap 
adjustment also could start with other ray 
materials. 

In looking ahead, with OPA restored. 
is likely 
to follow this policy: 

Rents stay under firm control until mid. 
1947. Prospects are that rents will be rolled 
back to June 30 levels, when price controls 
were suspended, and that upward adjust. 
ments, if any, will be modest. This will not 
add much to the incentive to build dwell. 
ings, since most householders are renters 

Farm products get a breather from con. 
trol until after August 20, and they prom. 
ise to receive all the breaks under price 
control from that date on. 

Industrial prices promise to be mor 
tightly controlled than other prices, in the 
future as in the past. 

Wage rates could go up again under 


demands from organized workers. An in- 
creasingly tight labor situation adds 


strength to labor pressures for higher pay, 

This situation 
promises to extend 
the distortions that 
already are present 
in the price struc- 
ture, but some modi- 
fication is provided. 

Maximum — Aver- 
age Price regulation 
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| PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
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same proportion of low-cost goods as they 
made before the war. 

Markups of retailers and wholesalers 
cannot be squeezed any more than they 
had been squeezed on March 31, 1946. 
Dealers in automobiles, and other products 
just returning to market, are guaranteed 
their prewar markups. 

lumber prices must be high enough to 
meet the costs of 90 per cent of the soft- 
wood-lumber industry. OPA previously 
had fixed prices to cover costs of at least 
75 per cent of the industry. 

Manufactured goods must be priced at 
alevel that will yield the same dollar profit 
made by the industry in 1940. That means 
a dollar profit equal te 1940 on the basis 
of present costs. This promises a larger 
profit than OPA had been allowing, but less 
than the 1941 margin provided in the price- 
control bill vetoed by Mr. Truman. 

A joker in industrial price controls per- 
mits the OPA Administrator to hold cur- 
rent ceilings if he finds that an industry is 
covering its average current costs and still 
ismaking a “reasonable” profit. The Admin- 
istrator is the judge of reasonableness. 

The emphasis in the revived price pro- 
gram, however, is On removing controls 
rather than tightening them. Thus, a three- 
man Decontrol Board is to be set up with 
power to overrule the Price Administrator, 
and any dissatisfied industry can appeal to 
the new Board. Industries dissatisfied with 
new price ceilings also can appeal to the 
Emergency Court of Appeals. 

Then there are these other relaxations in 
price policy: 

Petroleum and petroleum products are 
to remain free of control unless prices 
threaten to reach inflationary levels. 

Poultry, eggs, and tobacco also are to 
be free on the same basis. 

Other farm products will go back to 
controls on August 21 only if the Decontrol 
Board decides that continued ceilings are 
needed. The Secretary of Agriculture and 
not OPA will determine future price poli- 
cies on farm commodities. 

Subsidies are permitted under the re- 
vived price law and $1,000,000,000 is pro- 
vided for subsidy payments. This sum, how- 
ever, is not likely to be spent. All subsidies 
on food must end on April 1, 1947, a sign 
that subsidy payments to hold down con- 
sumer prices of flour, meat and dairy prod- 
ucts will be progressively reduced. Subsidy 
policy is likely to be directed chiefly toward 
increasing output of metals and petroleum 
ripper wells by high-cost producers. 

Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. An- 
derson, who now takes charge of agricul- 
tural prices, is not a supporter of consumer 
subsidy payments. His attitude is that sub- 
aidies must be removed sometime and that 
rmoval might as well begin now. Price 
policy on farm products is expected to aim 
at prices that would have prevailed on June 
0 without the subsidies. Mr. Anderson 

lds the opinion that these prices can be 
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STRANGER THAN FICTION 


obtained because of the large supply ex- 
pected from the forthcoming wheat and 
corn crops and heavy runs of livestock to 
market. That would mean a substantial 
drop in current wholesale prices, but sig- 
nificant increases in retail prices of meat, 
flour, milk and butter. 

In addition, Price Administrator Porter 
is directed by Congress in the new law to 
remove controls on all nonfarm commodi- 
ties not important to business costs or liv- 
ing costs by Dec. 31, 1946, and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is told to adopt the 


same policy for agricultural products. 

Unless this policy is thwarted by con- 
sumer and labor-union pressure, price con- 
trol in the period ahead is to be directed 
toward gently adjusting current prices to 
current costs, and to ironing out the dis- 
tortions that have developed. If that policy 
succeeds, a repetition of the sharp price 
break that occurred after the first World 
War might be avoided. But that depends 
on the performance of labor in the period 
ahead as well as the performance of Gov- 
ernment administrators. 
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—Alexander in Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
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WHAT IS DELAYING PRODUCTION: 
KEY SHORTAGES OF MATERIALS 


Pessimism Over Effects of Strikes and Postwar Maladjustments 


Auto manufacturers’ belief 
that OPA‘s revival will 
hinder return of plenty 


Detroit. 

The atmosphere in this industrial center 
is that of underlying pessimism. This pessi- 
mism grows out of the troubles that con- 
tinue to interfere with production of new 
automobiles. The troubles are related to 
strikes, to price control and to shortages 
of materials. 

The attitude in Detroit’s automobile 
industry is symptomatic of the attitude 
through many sectors of U.S. industry. 
The pessimism prevails at a time when 
production is rising, when employment is 
high and when unfilled markets appear still 
to be vast. Yet there is a widespread feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction that grows from the 
hindrances to production persisting nearly 
a year after the war ended. 

In the automobile industry, for example, 
much of this last year has been taken up 
in making plans for production and then 
revising those plans downward. 

At the end of the war, optimism pre- 
dominated. Estimates were made that be- 
tween 4.500.000 and 5.000.000 cars would 
be made in 1946. and 6.000.000 in 1947. 
Strikes then developed. The vast factories 
of General Motors were shut down for 
weeks. After that came the long steel 
strike, then the long coal strike. which 
cut steel production back again. Hundreds 
of small strikes affecting manufacturers of 
parts for cars followed the big strikes. The 
small strikes attracted little public atten- 
tion, but they strangled the industry. 

At the same time, OPA policies on prices 
tended to encourage the production of 
some needed products but discouraged the 
production of others. The whole produc- 
tion machine went out of kilter. 

As of today, the automobile industry 
figures that it will be lucky to produce 
3,000,000 cars and trucks in 1946. Of that 
number, about 1,300,000 passenger cars 
and 700,000 trucks will be made in the last 
half of the vear. Instead of 6.000.000 cars 
and trucks for 1947, the industry is talking 
in terms of less than 5,000,000. 

That is the sort of pessimism to be found 
in many places throughout industrial areas. 
After the troubles of 1946, industry’s man- 
agers are somewhat stunned and inclined 
to cite the difficulties that lie in the way 
of vroduction rather than to stress the 


14 


chances of overcoming those difficulties. 
The picture as industry sees it today is 
reported here after a survey of industrial 
areas by a member of the Board of Edi- 
tors of The United States News. 

Revival of price control is regarded 
nearly everywhere as discouraging. Return 
of controls suggests to automobile manu- 
facturers, as it does to manufacturers in 
many other fields, that suppliers will go 
on making products that yield the highest 
profit under the OPA controls, rather than 
the products most needed to build cars 
or to create other finished goods. 

This means to many a return of old 
problems they had thought were behind 
them. For one thing, there is the problem 
of setting a price low enough to maintain 
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sales yet high enough to make a profit, 
Mass-production industries are keenly 
aware of the danger of pricing their prod. 
ucts out of most persons’ reach. When 
prices are subject to controls, they feel 
unable to make the fast and free decisions 
necessary to stay in a market. This prob. 
lem is particularly worrisome to auto 
manufacturers, who remember that they 
created mass production with cars that 
sold for less than $1,000. All standard cars 
cost more than that today, and the prices 
are going higher with restoration of deal- 
ers’ prewar margins. Other industries, in. 
cluding the radio and electrical-appliance 
manufacturers, are meeting price resist- 
ance right now. 

Then there is the thought, often ex. 





—Ford News Bureau 


STEEL FORGINGS TO BE REMELTED FOR NEW CARS 
.. . shortages hung heavy over the industry 
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pressed, that, with the return of price 
controls, thousands of new price and wage 
adjustments may be necessary. Until these 
adjustments are made once again all along 
the line, production is considered likely 
to move by fits and starts. 

Stop-and-start production already is 
one of industry’s most widespread trou- 
bles. Costly delays in assembly operations 
are holding up the finished product in 
nearly every major line of output, from 
manufactured articles to houses. The auto 
industry, which has the most intricate pro- 
duction system of any major industry, 
offers many glaring examples of this in- 
dustry-wide trouble. 

There is the case, for instance, of one car 
manufacturer who recently found himself 
with enough bumpers for 2,300 cars, enough 
starters for 587, and batteries for only 44. 
His supply of batteries dictated the num- 
ber of cars he could make. 

Operations like that explain why General 
Motors is running its assembly lines ir- 
regularly. In some of its factories, the lines 
are open only two days a week. General 
Motors is shipping an average of about one 
car a week to each of its 16,000 to 18,000 
dealers. Ford is managing to keep its as- 
sembly lines running steadily, but cannot 
so much faster than half speed. Ford ships 
only 10 to 12 cars a month even to the 
largest of its 6,500 dealers. Chrysler, too, is 
producing and shippihg cars at less than 
half its capacity. Outside the “big three” 
the situation is much the same. While pro- 
duction of replacement parts for old cars 
still on the road is running at a rate three 
times as great as in 1941, output still falls 
short of demand, and serious shortages of 
the parts are reported in many areas. 

There is one possible development in the 
field of parts shortages that is not being 
overlooked in industry. That is the possi- 
bility that a large volume of parts, subas- 
semblies and materials in process have been 
held up pending further price increases. 
Evidence of this shows up in high con- 
sumption of basic raw materials, while out- 
put of end products remains low, and in 
the high figures of man-hour production. 
A surprisingly large volume of materials 
may start coming through to final-assem- 
bly lines when price adjustments are com- 
pleted. 

Shortages of materials at the mo- 
ment, however, are industry’s greatest 
single problem. 

Steel probably is the most important 
shortage of all. Auto manufacturers could 
be turning out more cars if they had suffi- 
cient steel for bodies, fenders and hoods. 
The competition from the rest of industry 
is bad enough already, but the car makers 
see it getting still worse by September, as 
Government priorities divert steel to vet- 
erans’ housing and farm machinery. 

Castings have been short everywhere so 
far, but the outlook for greater supplies in 
afew months is good. The castings shortage 
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is due, in turn, to the shortage of pig iron. 
Many foundries have had as little as three 
days’ supply of pig iron. 

Copper is another critical shortage. Car 
manufacturers are unable to make gener- 
ators, wiring systems and radiator cores 
until they get enough copper. A recent long 
strike in the copper mines has reduced the 
copper supply to a trickle. Lack of copper 
has held back the entire electrical industry 
also. That explains as much as anything 
else why thousands of housewives have 
waited so long for new appliances. 

Parts shortages grow out of the general 
scarcity of materials, and reflect the long 
series of strikes in key plants here and 
there. As late as mid-July there were 55 
strikes in parts plants in the General 
Motors supply network, and 18 in the fac- 
tories supplying Ford. 

There are shortages of parts all the way 
down the assembly line. At the moment, 
lack of seat and back cushions for cars is 
giving automobile production men gray 
hair. The trouble is a shortage of spring 
wire for the coil springs in the cushions. 
Then there is a shortage of nuts and bolts, 
so bad at some plants that salvage crews 
are detailed to hunt for nuts and bolts left 


lying around the factory floor. A short 
while ago, bumpers were not available. 
Now, bumpers are not much of a problem, 
but one car manufacturer still is catching 
up with the 20,000 cars he sent to dealers 
without bumpers. 

A labor shortage may be the next 
big problem industry runs into. Employers 
are laying plans now to meet a threatened 
shortage of labor that is developing in 
many areas. Here, again, Detroit’s experi- 
ences are typical. 

Women workers are part os the auto in- 
dustry’s answer to the possible labor needs. 
Women are being rehired in many plants. 
In wartime, women accounted for an aver- 
age of 25 per cent of the total working 
forces in auto assembly and body manu- 
facturing. By last February, the propor- 
tion had fallen to 5 per cent, but now it 
has climbed above 10 per cent, representing 
about 50,000 women workers. 

In summary, industry finds itself 
plagued with many reconversion problems 
as the first full year of peacetime opera- 
tions draws to a close. Full-scale production 
of the finished houses, household 
goods and the other things that people 
want still appears to be some months away. 


cars, 





—Ford News Bureau 
AN AUTO WORKER STACKS FINISHED FENDERS 
... costly delays held up the final product 
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UNIONS’ RISING EXPENSES 


Damper on New Strikes While Some Organizations Run at a Loss 


Growth of recruiting cost 
and labor's own pay rolls. 
Cut in dues by walkouts 


High costs, due to strikes, are beginning 
now to plague labor unions. Union leaders, 
like managements in industry, are discov- 
ering that strikes increase operating ex- 
penses and decrease income. 

The net result is that some big unions 
are financially embarrassed at the moment. 
The United Auto Workers Union, which 
had $1,500,000 on hand a year ago, is 
reported to have been forced recently to 
borrow $500,000 from other CIO unions to 
meet its big pay roll. Joe Curran, head of 
the CIO National Maritime Union, in ad- 
mitting that his union is operating at a 
loss, accused a Communist group of officers 
of spending more than $1,600,000 a year 
for organizing. The CIO Textile Workers 
Union reported that it has spent $5,000,000 
in three years and has taken in about 
$6,000 above expenses. The CIO Retail 
Clerks had on hand less than $150,000 
last May 1. 

Those are just samples. Some other 
unions are well fixed financially at this 
time, despite their 1946 strike experiences. 
The CIO Steelworkers have about $5,- 
000,000 in reserves. John L. Lewis has 
about $13,000,000 and enjoys a checkoff of 
dues, which assures the income of the 
United Mine Workers. The CIO Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers are in a strong 
condition. So are many AFL unions that 
did not engage in costly strikes. 

Costs of operation, however, are 
found by unions to be skyrocketing. 

Union pay rolls and expense accounts, 
for example, are rising. Office employes of 
most CIO unions are organized into the 
CIO Office Workers Union, and_ this 
union has been negotiating wage increases 
from the union bosses for the stenographers 
and other employes. UAW organizers re- 
cently got a 25 per cent increase in ex- 
pense allowances, which are income-tax 
free, but the union’s convention declined 
to raise their wages. That was despite 
the fact that the organizers had helped 
to win wage increases for the UAW mem- 
bers. The organizers now have formed 
their own union. A union like the UAW 
pays out more than $3,000,000 a year in 
salaries and expenses of organizers. 

Recruiting of new members is becoming 
a big-business operation. The CIO is 
spending more than $1,000,000 in its cam- 
paign to organize the South. The AFL is 
assigning part of its annual organizing 
budget of $1,500,000 for its Southern 
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drive. The CIO, to get new business, is 
cutting “prices” in the Southern campaign. 
It offers a cut-rate initiation fee of $1 
and doesn’t ask for the monthly dues 
until the local union begins bargaining 
with management. The AFL Teamsters 
recently complained that the CIO was 
trying to lure teamsters away by offering 
this cut rate. 

Strike expenses are high. Now that the 
Government often plays the deciding role 
in strikes, unions are spending more money 
on advertising and pamphlets to urge the 





public to put pressure on Government 
officials. Food for the soup kitchens also 
costs more. 

Publicity costs, such as the printing of 
union newspapers and pamphlets, have 
risen sharply, to complicate the operating 
problem. Higher wages for AFL printers 
bring higher printing costs to AFL and 
CIO unions, as well as to employers. The 
modern union spends a large sum on 
printing. The UAW’s bill, for six months, 
was $157,000 for its official newspaper, 
while it spent over $33,000 for other 
printing. The UAW advertising bill for 
six montlis was $42,000. 

Administrative costs are higher. The 
Steelworkers, in six months, spent more 
than $700,000 on the administration of 
their national headquarters, while the 
UAW’s administrative expenses ran to 
over $740,000 for a like period. 

Income of the unions to offset these ris- 
ing costs has been, at the same time, on 


STRIKERS & THE ORGANIZER 
The embarrassment was financial 


the downgrade. The union memberships 
in some cases refused to permit increases 
in dues, but, in many cases, advances of 
as much as 50 per cent were placed jn 
effect in recent months. Even with such 
raises, some unions remained hard up. 

Dues collections have fallen off sharply 
for many unions. The unions have lost 
millions of dollars of dues because of the 
strikes and because of the delay in recon. 
version, and in re-employment, which fol. 
lowed. Union members on strike are ey. 
cused from dues. This meant a loss of at 





least $600,000 to the Steelworkers and a 
over $1,000,000 to the Auto Workers 
Workers indirectly affected by strikes, 
through layoffs due to parts shortages 
also do not pay dues while idle. 

Checkoff and maintenance-of-member- 
ship clauses in contracts have kept the 
dues coming in for some unions. In many, 
however, there is no such protection, and 
members who were angry because of being 
out of work for months declined to pay 
their dues when they returned to work. 

Taxes, however, do not worry the unions 
as they do businessmen. The unions de 
not pay taxes on their million-dollar 
incomes. 

The balance sheet, thus, shows thal 
strikes hit the unions in their pocketbook: 
just as they hit the worker: and employer: 
The red ink on the ledgers of the union 
is making labor leaders more hesitant abou! 
calling another wave of strikes. They at 
not sure the unions could afford the luxury. 
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Ratlroad. They met the woor 


’ 
“Orange,” tts bualder at the throttle 


with cheers, bonfires, cannon and 
church bells. Thus began ‘The 


Lackawanna.’ 


A NEW CONCEPT IN RAILROADING 


Many changes have come since the “Orange” 
struggled to make a 2!4-hour schedule for the 
32 miles between Morristown and New York. 


Vast progress has been made since this quaint 
fire-belcher served to draw one passenger car 
and one baggage or freight car over the strap 
rail. 


Today this line is the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western—a great artery in a highly in- 
dustrialized area. It’s a line with a proud fleet 
of General Motors Diesel locomotives, which 
speed heavy freight between thriving cities— 
and over once-grueling hauls through the 
Pocono Mountains. 


Here’s another of the 85 major lines and 
heavy industries which are finding that GM 


GN 


GENERAL MOTORS 





Diesels represent even more than today’s best 
railroading—that this modern motive power 
also points to the better railroading of 
tomorrow. 


Imagine what will take place when whole lines 
are 100% GM-Dieselized. Think not only of 
the new level of transportation these Titans 
of the rails have ushered in but also of the 
whole new conception of operating and main- 
tenance economy they have established.* 


Truly, that will be a new and even brighter era 
in railroading, abundant with blessings for 
shipper, consumer, traveler and railroads alike. 

*GM Diesels often operate more than a mil- 


lion miles in high-speed passenger service before 
being withdrawn for major overhaul. 
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Promenade-deck dining salons with roll-back domes and casement windows ... all staterooms outside, each with private bath 
... outdoor tiled swimming pools ... exclusive features of the Santa Rosa and Santa Paula. 
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American luxury goes to sea.. 





Today, American plete conveniences, while providing shippers with 


luxury returns to express-speed service at all times. 
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troubles that lie ahead 
for some businesses when 
key technicians are called 





























New provisions of the revived draft law 
now are to take into the Army thousands 
of young men who have previously been 
draft exempt. Nearly 70,000 youths who 
heretofore have held occupational defer- 
ments may expect to be called after the 
present draft holiday ends September 1. 

These men and others in the 19-through- 
#9 age group now must face a new draft 
gutlook as compulsory peacetime military 
service is resumed next month under new 
and tighter regulations. These regulations 
are designed to make 155,000 young men 
available for military service, and are to 
be in effect through March 31, 1947. 

Just who will be taken and who will 
be deferred may be seen in new rulings 
for the following groups: 

Industrial workers and others who pre- 
™ viously held occupational deferments are 
to fill nearly half of the draft quotas. Only 





=U, & BD A. 
BOY FARMER 
Without the use of farm hands... 


those whom local boards find to be “indis- 
peasable and irreplaceable to the national 
aistence” will be deferred. 

This contrasts with pre-draft-holiday 
rgulations, which deferred all men “neces- 
sty to and regularly engaged in an activity 
i support of the national health, safety 
and interest.” 

Men 19 through 29 will be eligible for 


revived draft, raising the maximum 
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EFFECT OF NEW DRAFT 


Prospective Duty for Nearly 70,000 Once Deferred Because of Jobs 


draft age by four years from previous 
peacetime limits. 

Farmers still will be deferred in most 
cases by their local boards. This includes 
farm workers as well as men who farm 
their own land. 

Teachers may expect to be drafted 
under the new regulations if they are under 
30. A possible exception to this ruling is 
science teachers, whose classification has 
not yet been set by Selective Service. 

Fathers will be deferred, but non-fathers 
who have dependents may be called up 
unless they can prove unusual hardship. 

High-school students are to be deferred 
if they are below the age of 20. 

College students, however, no Jonger 
will have the privilege of finishing their 
semester or quarter after reaching draft 
age and will get temporary deferments 
only if their local boards make individual 
exceptions in such cases. 

Negroes will continue to be drafted, 
although future enlistments for this group 
have been temporarily suspended due to 
the large proportion of Negro volunteers. 

Veterans may expect to be drafted again 
if they have served less than six months 
in the armed forces and none of the time 
overseas. Few will be taken from this 
category, however, as most men discharged 
within six months of induction were con- 
sidered physically disqualified for future 
active duty. 

18-year-olds who will pass their nine- 
teenth birthdays before March 31 will be 
eligible for the draft as they turn 19. An 
estimated 60,000 of these youths had been 
deferred to finish high-school last month, 
and most now may expect to be called 
within the next eight months. 

Married men who have been deferred 
by their local boards since war’s end will 
again be subject to call if they are other- 
wise eligible. 

Scientists and science students stand a 
good to fair chance of being deferred by 
their local boards, but their status as a 
class has not yet been decided by Selec- 
tive Service headquarters. 

Men found physically unfit for Army 
service in the past, if they are now in the 
19-through-29 age group, are to be re- 
examined, and will be drafted if they have 
improved enough to fit requirements. 

That is the picture from the viewpoint 
of the individual who faces possible in- 
duction. From it, he can determine his 
own chances of being drafted during the 
coming eight months. 

From the Army’s point of view, these 
new draft regulations mean that man 
power probably will be available to meet 


all requirements until the present law ex- 
pires on March 31. It means that the 
September draft quota of 25,000 men is 
assured, and that ar average of about 22, 
000 draftees will be available each month 
after that time. 

Time in the service, as a result, is to be 
cut to 18 months for each man, after 
October 1, with separations under this pro- 
gram to begin before December 1. 

Army volunteering, meanwhile, has 
spurted and may aid the draft situation 
somewhat. The latest weekly enlistment 
figure is 25,336, more than twice the weekly 
average in May. This increase represents 
mostly June high-school graduates and is 
therefore temporary. But it points to in- 
creased interest in the Army as a peace- 
time career. 

From industry's viewpoint, the com- 
ing draft of key technicians who, thus far, 
have held occupational deferments is seri- 
ous, but will affect only a few businesses. 
Fewer than 70,000 previously deferred 
workers will be taken from an industrial 
working force of 37,337,000, over a period 
of eight months. 

Prospects, then, are for the revived 
draft to solve most of the Army’s man- 
power problems by making available a 
pool of 155,000 potential soldiers. But both 
industry: and the individual young man 


‘ now face possible disruptions as occupa- 
i tional deferments are removed. Their fu- 


ture plans now must consider the prob 
able drafting of long-deferred workers into 
the Army. 
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Puzzle for 5,000,000 Gl's: 
Will Jobs Stay Plentiful? 


Veterans’ Rush to Cash in on Educational Benefits 
Of Bill of Rights, Delaying Their Search for Work 


Attraction of unemployment 
payments, despite present 
shortages of mai: power 


A problem of providing jobs for nearly 
5,000,000 veterans still is to be faced in the 
period that lies ahead. This problem will 
be spread over several years, but at some 
point, if the breaks are not just right, it 
can be a serious problem. 

At the bottom of the job problem for 
veterans are these facts: 

Unemployment compensation of one 
kind or another now is being drawn by 
about 2,100,000 veterans. The number of 
veterans taking these readjustment allow- 
ances has not declined in recent months, 
despite reports of labor shortages. Most of 
the men involved are drawing $20 a week 
and can draw that pay for 52 weeks. They 
are members of what is coming to be known 
as the “52-20 club.” 

The catch in this situation is that spe- 
cial unemployment compensation for vet- 
erans is limited to one year. After that 
period jobs will have to be taken or some 
other avenue of aid sought. The prevailing 
official view is that most of these men 
should be able to get jobs. 

Education and training is another field 
that attracts millions of veterans. At this 
time, about 3,000,000 veterans have been 
accepted for college training or other types 
of training programs carried out at Gov- 
ernment expense. The real job problems 
may arise among these veterans. 

Available records show that veterans are 
going in strongly for training in business 
management, in the professions and in 
technical lines. By contrast, relatively few 
are preparing for the more humdrum occu- 
pations in trade, in service occupations, 
and in clerical fields where most postwar 
jobs may lie. All of this can mean that at 
some time within the next four years the 
country will be faced with the need to find 
openings for large numbers of graduates of 
business schools, of liberal arts courses and, 
later, of law, medical, engineering and other 
professional schools. 

Some concern is being expressed by those 
dealing with the problem, that the nation 
may face an oversupply of persons expect- 
ing preferential treatment in jobs during 
years ahead. If completion of the educa- 
tional program on a major scale in the 
next three or four years should coincide 
with an economic setback, a serious prob- 
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lem might arise. If there is a boom, indus- 
try probably could take most of the new 
job seekers in its stride. 

What is going on, the official figures 
show, is that veterans are taking wide- 
spread advantage of all offers made in the 
GI Bill of Rights. 

Readjustment allowances paid to the 
end of June totaled more than $1,000,000,- 
000. That includes $118,000,000 paid to 
about 360,000 self-employed veterans. 
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were training for professional, managerial 
and technical work. Clerical and sales jobs 
absorbed 25,000. Relatively few had gone 
into service occupations and still fewer 
were training in farm work. 

Most veterans. however, are going to 
colleges for an education. Shortage of 
housing and classroom space probably are 
to force about 300,000 veterans to defer 
their college entrance this autumn, or to 
shift into some other type of training. At 
the end of June, 663,000 veterans were 
taking formal education. About 55 per 
cent were enrolled in universities and col- 
leges, where the most frequent choice of 
study was the liberal arts course. Only one 
in four was learning a business or trade at 
business schools, and fewer than 3 per cent 
were studying to become teachers. 

Abuses in GI training already are no- 
ticeable and many predictions are made 
that they will increase. The door is wide 


—Wide World 


RETURNING TO THEIR BOOKS 
. - - 3,000,000 veterans will be job hunters 


Nine out of 10 veterans drawing self-em- 
ployment pay are farmers. So far, about 40,- 
000 veterans have used up their allowances. 

Educational benefits are to cost many 
billions of dollars. About 1,000,000 veter- 
ans were in training at the end of June. 
Eventually, more than four times that 
many are expected to take some type of 
training. Able-bodied veterans draw up to 
$65 a month if without dependents, $90 a 
month with dependents, in subsistence al- 
lowances while they are in training, plus a 
tuition and equipment allowance. 

The number of veterans taking on-job 
training is growing rapidly. About 370,000 
veterans are working and learning now in 
more than 60,000 firms. By next summer, 
at least twice as many veterans are ex- 
pected to be in that program. Seven out 
of 10 were working at industrial crafts, 
according to the latest count. About 36,000 


open to abuses because the GI Bill is loose- 
ly written to take in almost any kind of 
job or training, and Veterans’ Administra- 
tion’s policing authority extends only to 
the veteran himself. Some employers have 
tried to use on-job training to get part of 
their labor costs borne by the Government. 
VA has publicized 15 cases of irregular 
training, including that of a man who said 
he was training his two veteran sons te 
operate his hamburger stand while he was 
off on another job. 

Some schools are profiteering. One school 
formerly offered a three-months course for 
a fee of $250. Now the same course lasts 
five months and costs $450. Other schools, 
which charged more than the maximum of 
$500 per course permitted by the GI Bill, 
have evaded the law by dividing the full 
course into two or more courses and charg- 
ing the $500 fee for each one. 
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TRAVELERS’ LINGERING WOES: 
CROWDS AND INFLATED COSTS 


Difficulties Ahead in U.S. Through 1946, and Abroad Through 1947 


Daily minimum expense that 
ranges up to Poland’s $15. 
Price rises in Latin America 


The problems of people who travel, 
whether at home or abroad, are to remain 
complicated and difficult. Those problems 
are clearing very slowly even though the 
war has been over for a full year and de- 
mobilization is nearly complete. 

All over the world, the travel difficulties 
persist. This is true in rail, air and sea 
travel. Hotel rooms are scarce. Prices, as 
the chart on pages 22 and 23 shows, 
are relatively high and vary widely coun- 
try by country, depending on the degree 
of inflation. 

Travel in the United States probably will 
not settle back toward normal until facili- 
ties are greatly expanded, or until an eco- 
nomic shake-out reduces business and pri- 
vate demands. That could happen during 
1947. Abroad, normal travel will wait upon 
return of greater stability in many parts of 
the world and on a revival of trade that 
will assure more adequate food, fuel and 
other supplies. The earliest time to expect 
normal travel in Europe probably is late 
1947 or 1948. 

Inside U.S., people who are traveling 
find that wartime troubles still harass them. 

Plane and train travel has been easing 
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SEEING WASHINGTON FIRST 
Home travel is easier... 
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up somewhat, but reservations still must be 
made in advance. 

New planes have appeared on the major 
air routes, cutting 3 hours off the 1940 
schedule between New York and Miami, 
4 hours off the run to San Francisco and 
to Seattle, and 5 hours off the New York- 
to-Phoenix trip. 

New trains will be appearing with in- 
creasing frequency in the coming months. 
The first new streamliners will start oper- 





—Wide World 
VACATIONING IN BERMUDA 
«+» + popular spots are crowded 


ating in August between Detroit and 


Grand Rapids. Others will follow as ma- 
terial shortages now holding up car build- 
ing ease. 

Travel time is to be cut further by 
these new trains. Train schedules, slowed 
down by the priority given to freight 
during the war, generally ‘have returned 
to prewar standards. The New York-to- 
Chicago run, for instance, is an hour 
faster now than during the war. Through 
sleeper service at Chicago and St. Louis 
is adding to the convenience of cross- 
country rail travel. 

Hotel rooms are as hard to get as ever, 
and travelers generally are allowed to stay 
only five days. To be sure of a room, a 
traveler must make reservations at least 
a week or two in advance. This is espe- 
cially true if he wants a room for Mon- 
day, Tuesday or Wednesday. Week ends 


now are the best time to get rooms. Busi- 
nessmen have replaced the soldiers and 
sailors who crowded hotels during the 
war, and most of their traveling is done 
early in the week. 

With the crowding of hotels, business- 
men visiting many cities have turned to 
the private clubs for rooms. Before the war 
the guest rooms in these clubs were sel- 
dom used, but now they are often full. 
Only guests of members are admitted. 

New York and New Orleans hotels re- 
port worse jams than in other cities. New 
York’s crowding is ascribed to the coming 
of United Nations ‘organizations and to 
the hundreds of store buyers trying to get 
scarce goods. New Orleans has had a flood 
of tourists. 

Chicago accommodations have been 
overflowing for months, and the LaSalle 
Hotel fire cut down the number of rooms 
available. Some visitors to Chicago plan 
on spending the nights in Gary, Evanston 
or even Milwaukee. 

Hotels in such cities as Detroit, Des 
Moines, Kansas City and Atlanta are only 
a little less pressed for space. Despite the 
demand for rooms, no new hotels are being 
built, because of the restrictions on com- 
mercial construction. 

Room rates all over the country will go 
up in the coming months. Hotel men com- 
plain that help costs more now, and the 





—wide World 
SIGHTSEEING IN LONDON 
««. many jaunts are discouraged 
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new OPA bill provides for an adjustment 
of hotel charges. Most summer hotels, inns 
and cottages already are charging from 15 
to 100 per cent more than was charged 
before the war. 

The crowded conditions of 
thus, continue throughout the U.S., and 
the cost of travel is to increase. The trav- 
eler who seeks to escape by going abroad 
will find, however, that hotel rooms are 
scarce and meals high all over the world. 

Outside the United States, American 
travelers are finding that the days of cheap 
returned with 


wartime, 


living abroad have not 
peace. Americans who lived well on small 
allowances in Europe, Mexico and else- 
where before the war now are to discover 
that it costs as much, or more, to live 
abroad as to live in this country. Black- 
market prices rule the cost of living for 
foreigners in much of Europe and Asia. 

Few can go at present, however, except 
to Latin America and Canada. The State 
Department issues passports for Europe, 
Asia or Africa only to people with good 
reason for going—businessmen, people with 
families abroad, servicemen’s families and 
the wives and mothers of Americans buried 
in foreign lands. 

For those who go, a trip abroad re- 
quires considerable advance planning these 
days. 

Passports are required to visit most for- 
eign lands, including Latin America, and 
issuance takes time. Since all passports 
were canceled during the war, every Amer- 
ican traveler now has to get a new one. 
This has swamped the passport officials. 
A traveler should apply for his passport 


at least six weeks ahead of departure, if 
possible. 

Passage also is hard to get, and takes 
time. The few ships sailing for Europe are 
booked up many months in advance, al- 
though they occasionally have cancella- 
tions. Three American-run ships with war- 
time accommodations are operating to the 
Mediterranean now. On the North Atlantic 
run, the America and the Queen Elizabeth, 
both revamped after their war service, are 
expected to start sailings this autumn. 
Some officials predict that North Atlantic 
service will be back on a prewar basis early 
in 1947. 

Going to Latin America by ship is equal- 
ly hard right now. Most of the available 
ships are cargo vessels with accommoda- 
tions for 12 or 52 passengers, and these 
are booked up far in advance. Additional 
ships will be put in service this autumn 
and winter. Regular passenger service from 
New York to the West Coast through the 
Panama Canal has not been resumed, and 
will not be for many months to come. 

Airplanes, meanwhile, are carrying a 
large number of the Americans going 
abroad. New flights were started as soon 
as planes became available, but reserva- 
tions still must be made well ahead of 
time. The grounding of the Constellation 
planes (see page 54) has put a crimp in 
foreign air travel, especially to Europe. 
Schedules now are said to be only about 
60 per cent effective, but the air lines 
are shifting planes into this service and 
hope to borrow additional planes from the 
Army. Modern four-engine aircraft have 
been making scheduled flights to England 
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BUSINESS TRIP BY PLANE 
Crowded conditions persist . . . 


and France in about 18 hours. Regular 
flights also go to Lisbon, Rome, Athens, 
Cairo and Berlin. 

Once there, Americans find that travel 
conditions inside foreign countries vary. 
Airplanes now connect all the capitals of 
Europe on regular flights. Trains are run- 
ning again in most of Western Europe, 
with regular service between major cities. 
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B® O Railroad 
PLEASURE TRIP BY TRAIN 
«costs are on the upswing 


In Eastern Europe, conditions are more 
difficult. 

Automobiles can be taken abroad, but 
gasoline is rationed. Motorists going to 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Luxem- 
bourg or Norway can get motor-fuel let- 
ters of credit before leaving home. These 
permit a maximum of about 2,000 miles 
for three months’ travel. In other coun- 
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tries, special rations would have to be 
obtained through the U.S. embassies. 
Gasoline costs around 50 cents a gallon. 

Living costs are high everywhere. In 
war-stricken Europe, however, travelers re- 
port they get along comfortably—if they 
are willing to pay the top rates. 

Commercial hotels, with moderate rates, 
are jammed. Even at the expensive hotels, 
travelers have to make reservations in 
advance. 

Meals are expensive, especially in the 
big cities. In small towns and rural dis- 
tricts, food is more plentiful. 

Resorts are open. Such French beaches 
as Deauville and the English seaside resorts 
have been crowded by natives this summer. 
On the Riviera, most hotels are open. An 
American resting there may pay from $3 to 
$7 a day for room and bath. Food is scarce, 
and a meal at one of the best restaurants 
will cost as much as $9. The mountain 
resorts of Switzerland are ready for visi- 
tors, too. 

Country by country, the situation is 
illustrated by the chart. This chart is based 
on the new rates which the U.S. Govern- 
ment now pays its employes traveling 
abroad. The daily allowance is intended to 
cover a room and bath at a modest hotel 
plus regular meals, plus 25 per cent for 
extras. It is based on $6 for living in Wash- 
ington, which is far less than most visitors 
spend. Here is what it shows: 

Western Europe, generally, is a more 
expensive place to live in than the United 
States. The $9-a-day allowance applies to 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Den- 
mark, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
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slavia, Italy, Switzerland, Luxembourg, 
Portugal, Spain, Norway, Sweden and Fin- 
land. It also applies to London, although 
living costs in the rest of the United 
Kingdom are calculated at $7 a day. 

Actually, the figure is an average. In 
most of the big cities, it will cost an 
American more than that to live. In Am- 
sterdam, for instance, rooms at one good 
hotel are $3 and up with bath. Breakfast 
costs $1, lunch $2.50, and dinner $6 and 
up. In Lyon, an adequate meal with wine 
can be had for $5 to $9. 

The Near East, with prices generally 
somewhat higher, presents an even greater 
contrast between cities and smaller towns. 
U.S. officials report that the cost of living 
in this area will vary from as low as $3 
a day to as much as $12 a day. with the 
average around $10. This area includes 
Iran, Iraq, Palestine, Trans-Jordan, Leba- 
non, Syria and Turkey. Most of these 
countries welcome business visitors, but 


civilians have a hard time getting into 
Palestine now. 
Russia and the countries under her 


dominance are slow to admit an American, 
and it costs him more to live there if he 
does get in. The State Department puts 
the cost of living in Poland as the highest 
anywhere in the Western world, and Russia 
herself is a close second, at $12 a day. It is 
almost impossible to get into the Balkans. 

Egypt, Afghanistan, India and Ceylon 
are about as expensive as Western Europe. 

Closer to home, prices approach Amer- 
ican standards. 

Atlantic islands, such as the Azores, 
Madeira, and the Canary Islands, run only 
slightly higher than Washington, D.C., 
although Iceland is considered one of the 
most expensive places outside of the Rus- 
sian zone. 

Caribbean visitors will find prices only 
a little higher than at home if they stay 
away from the cities. In the centers most 
popular with American tourists, however, 
prices are considered as high as in Western 
Europe. Thus, $9 a day is the figure given 
for Hamilton, Bermuda: Havana, Cuba; 
Kingston, Jamaica, and Nassau, Bahamas. 
These tourist centers are open to American 
visitors without restriction, and have had 
a heavy tourist trade since the war’s end. 
Hotels usually are booked up well ahead. 

Central and South America, where good 
living was cheap before the war, now are 
considered a little more expensive than 
Washington, D.C. Here an exception is 
made of Venezuela. where, because of a 
revaluation of the bolivar, it costs an 
American about $13 a day to live. Typical 
of the new prices in South America is a 
resort hotel on a lake in Chile. Before the 
war, room and meals there cost $3 a day. 
Now they cost $9. 

Wherever Americans go, at home or 
abroad, in fact, they are to face the same 
conditions—crowded accommodations and 
high prices. 
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Planning Maximum Employment: 
Men to Chart Nation’s Job Needs 


Problem of Keeping Developing Boom Within Reasonable Limits 


Outlook for minimum of 
public works, high taxes, 
and federal budget surplus 


A larger dose of economic planring now 
is to be administered by the Government. 
President Truman, carrying out terms of 
the Employment Act of 1946, has selected 
economic advisers to blueprint a program 
for maximum employment. Blueprints are 
to be drawn despite the fact that maxi- 
mum employment came without planning 
and to the surprise of other planners. 

The group selected by Mr. Truman is 
essentially a “middle of the road” body, 
not tied to the New Deal economists who 
were the real forces behind the full-em- 
ployment bill. Basically, the Council of 
Economic Advisers is to advise the Presi- 
dent what lies ahead—boom, bust or steady 
progress—and to recommend a program of 
Government action to meet the situation. 
A joint committee of seven Senators and 
seven Representatives then is to study the 
Council’s program and is supposed to have 
needed legislation ready by May 1, 1947. 

This procedure is called for by the 
Employment Act, which Congress passed 
last February as one of the “must” pieces 
of legislation on the White House list. The 
delay in putting this “must legislation” 
into operation was attributed by the Presi- 
dent to difficulties in finding competent 





MR. CLARK 
The boom must be gauged... 
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economists who would accept the job. 

The law itself is an outgrowth of the 
late President Roosevelt’s 1944 campaign 
promise of 60,000,000 jobs and the pro- 
posal of Senators Murray (Dem.), of 
Montana, and Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York, to fulfill that promise. The original 
bill charged the Government with the duty 
of providing full employment, but the final 
Act, as redrawn under the guidance of Rep- 
resentative Manasco (Dem.), of Alabama, 
simply states that the Government should 
promote maximum employment. 

The job before the Council does not 
now promise many difficulties. A labor 
shortage is officially anticipated by the 
beginning of next year, when the President 
is to submit his economic report on how 
to maintain full employment. This is exact- 
ly opposite to the problem expected when 
Senator Murray produced his plan. Then a 





SENATOR O’MAHONEY 
- «an influence in economic planning? 


collapse from the high wartime level of pro- 
duction was anticipated, accompanied by 
rising unemployment, falling purchasing 
power and distressed business. 

Now employers cannot find enough 
skilled workers, purchasing power is too 
great for fhe volume of goods available, 
and businessmen are worried more about 
materials than about markets. And work- 
ers are more concerned about the types 
of job they want, and places to live, than 
they are about a livelihood. 


‘would be trying to restrain instead of to 


Boom conditions instead of a depression, 
as federal officials view the outlook, call 
for a change of plan, but present no less 
need for planning. Instead of projecting 
public works and promising Government 
support for private investment and cop. 
sumer spending, planners now advocate 
a bare minimum of public works, reduced 
federal spending, high taxes, a budget sur. 
plus and a lid of some sort on prices. 

The major problem facing the new 
Council is to devise ways and means of 
keeping a boom from blowing off the na. 
tion’s economic roof, instead of preventing 
a depression from ripping up the floor, 
Remedies for a boom, however, might be 
more difficult to find than remedies for a 
depression, and they probably would be 
more unpopular, since the Government 


encourage activity. The plight of the 
Office of Price Administration is an ex 





ample of an attempt to sit on a boom. 

No radical remedies, however, are ex- 
pected to be suggested by the new Council, 
The Employment Act itself specifies that} 
any federal program must fit into the 
framework of competitive private enter. 
prise, and the membership of the new 
Council indicates that a minimum of 
Government interference with bus? :ess will 
be favored. 

John D. Clark, 61, comes to the Council 
from the University of Nebraska, where 
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MR. KEYSERLING 
... the turn must be called 
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the National Week 


he has been dean of the College of Busi- 
yess Administration. Mr. Clark left a 
prosperous business career in 1931 for 
yademic pursuits. As a lawyer he had 
heen city attorney of Cheyenne, Wyo., 
reneral counsel of the Midwest Refining 
Co. and a vice president of Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana. 

Mr. Clark withdrew from business to 
take a doctor’s degree in economics at 
Johns Hopkins University and has been 
teaching the subject ever since. He thus is 
yell grounded in both the theory and prac- 
tice of U. S. business operations. His per- 
nal economic views are not widely known, 
but he was recommended to the President 





—Underwood & Underwood 
SENATOR WAGNER 
Old promises were remembered... 


by Senator O'Mahoney (Dem.), of Wyo- 
ming, a liberal who is antagonistic toward 
powerful business combinations. 

leon H. Keyserling, 38, the second 
alviser named by the President, is a 
Government lawyer. He was general coun- 
slof the United States Housing Authority, 
which planned and operated the Govern- 
ment’s subsidized housing program in the 
second Roosevelt Administration, and since 
M2 has been general counsel of the 
National Housing Agency. He has spent his 
career in Government service and is known 
tobe a New Dealer, though not closely 
omected with the old White House 
jlamning group. 

Oscar L. Chapman, 49, has been con- 
idered for the third place on the Council. 
He is a Colorado lawyer who has been 
Asistant Secretary of the Interior since 
1983. He is known as a liberal and was 
ative in carrying out the Interior De- 
pattment program, which included dam 
construction, reclamation projects, a fed- 
eal grazing program and oil conservation. 

The appointment of Mr. Clark and the 
consideration of Mr. Chapman are signs 
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See & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE MANASCO 
. » + promoting, not providing 


that Senator O’Mahoney may be influential 
in the President’s choice of advisers. Both 
Mr. Clark and Mr. Chapman are Western- 
ers and friends of the Wyoming Senator, 
and that may prove significant. Senator 
O’Mahoney conducted the prewar in- 
vestigation of U.S. business through the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee, a study that confirmed him in his 


‘opposition to big-business combinations. 


The Council thus may advise “trust 
busting” and aid to independent business 
as the keystone of the Truman economic 
policy. 

Typical New Dealers would go further 
than trust busting in an attempt to under- 
write prosperity. They favor a Govern- 
ment guarantee of full employment—a 
guarantee that Congress refused to make 
in the final Employment Act—and a pro- 
gram of spending that would meet that 
guarantee. 

The immediate task of the President’s 
advisers, however, is to gauge the duration 
of the present boom and to call the time 
of the turn. That is a job that now baffles 
economists in all Government bureaus and 
is likely to prove no less baffling to the 
new Council. The proposition is generally 
accepted that the higher prices rise in the 
period ahead, the further they will fall 
at a later date; but how high prices may 
go and when they may crack calls for 
guesswork that Government experts hesi- 
tate to undertake. 

Chances now are that the “nation’s 
budget” which the President will submit 
early next year in the form of an economic 
report will simply call attention to the 
high employment, heavy consumer buying 
and large Government spending then 
taking place. These are factors contributing 
to a boom, and the only restraint readily 
available to the Government is to raise 





taxes and reduce spending—a difficult 
program. 

The President’s report, however, might 
well contain suggestions for avoiding a 
bust, such as Government-sponsored ex- 
pansion of small business, price supports 
for farm commodities, and higher unem- 
ployment benefits. Farm-price supports 
already are promised, and the other sup- 
ports have been suggested. 

The fong-range assignment of the 
Council is to produce a Government pro- 
gram that will smooth the dips and bulges 
in the business cycle that are the marks 
of high prosperity and deep depression. 
The purpose of the Employment Act is 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR MURRAY 
. . . but the problem was reversed 


to create a business climate in the United 
States that will promote maximum em- 
ployment, production and purchasing pow- 
er and that will offer continually opportu- 
nities for work to all who wish to work. 

Most economists agree that the heart of 
the country’s business problem is to be 
found in the use to which people’s annual 
savings are put. If savings find rev! 
lets for investment, then production and 
employment and national income will be 
assured at a high level. But, if those sav-- 
ings lie idle in banks or in corporate re- 
serves, production, employment and in- 
come will shrink. The argument arises over 
how to manage these annual national 
savings. Extreme liberal economists assert 
that Americans tend to save too much and 
that this “oversaving” must be compen- 
sated by Government spending. Their 
opponents contend that any such pro- 
gram for Government spending would in 
itself discourage private investment. 

Mr. Truman’s economic advisers are 
expected to be cautious in approaching this 
problem and to go slowly in advocating 
spending programs. 


out- 
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TROUBLE SPOTS FOR U.S. ABROAD: 
UNREST DELAYING NORMAL TRADE 


Obstacles in Dutch East indies, China, Bolivia, Palestine and India 


Unsatisfied demands of 
Americans for tin, tea, 
rubber, pepper, spices 


The world keeps coming apart at the 
seams just when Americans think that 
those seams are patched up so that real 
postwar economic recovery can begin. New 
troubles are appearing in widely scattered 
areas outside the Russian sphere and are 
not Russian-created. 

In China, the truce arranged by General 
of the Army George C. Marshall is crack- 
ing, and civil war is being resumed. In 
Bolivia, the Government of President Gual- 
berto Villarroel was turned over with vio- 
lence. In Palestine, terrorists have killed 
high British officials among the more than 
100 persons who are dead or missing as 
a result of a bombing. In the Netherlands 
Indies, native revolt against Dutch rule 
continues. In India, there is the threat of 
violence as Britain tries to help work out 
plans for self-government. 

This country finds that her trade inter- 
ests are directly affected by all these situa- 
tions, none of which is to be dealt with 
or corrected in the peace conference under 
way in Paris. Events, instead, reveal that 
the world’s troubles are widespread and 
are not confined either to former enemy 
countries or to areas dominated by Russia. 

China. The resumption of civil war in 
China is causing U.S. business interests 
to revise sharply their plans for an early 
expansion of trade with that country. 
Transportation between the interior and 
the coast is almost at a standstill, as Chi- 
nese Communist armies control big seg- 
ments of the important roads and railroads. 
This delays the revival of China’s export 
business. 

Other obstacles to trade arise from the 
policies of the Nationalist Government. 
Financial regulations are rigid and cum- 
bersome. Contact with the interior by 
telephone and telegraph is slow and uncer- 
tain. There is confusion over tax rates. 

Restrictions on shipping discourage 
operations by foreign shipping companies. 
The freight rate Tientsin and 
Shanghai is higher in U.S. currency than 
that between New York and Shanghai. 
Sometimes handling charges at Shanghai 
exceed ocean freight costs from New York. 

Pilferage of rail freight is general. Mo- 
tor transport is handicapped. The duty on 
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between 


passenger cars, which before the war was 
15 per cent. now is 30 per cent. 

“Key money,” a polite name for the 
gratuities insisted by Chinese, is 
required in almost every transaction— 
such as renting real estate, acquiring 
passage on planes, or obtaining shipping 


upon 


space in Coastal carriers or railway freight ° 


Cars. 





But the picture is admitted to be dark, 
The $500,000,000 loan to China, which 
was to have been announced last March, 
is being held up. And plans for a U.S, 
military mission, to train the Chinese 
Army after it is unified, have been post- 
poned. Some officials believe it may be 
a generation before China is_ stabilized 
sufficiently to be a good credit risk or to 


—U.S. Marine Corps 


IN CHINA: U.S. MARINES KEEP WATCH 
. . . American businessmen were discouraged 


U. S. importing firms bought some mer- 
chandise in China soon after the war with 
Japan ended. This consisted mostly of 
stocks that had’ been piled up. But these 
goods were held for such a high price in 
U.S. dollars that further buying was 
discouraged. 

U. S. exporting firms find they have 
trouble getting licenses from the Chinese 
Government permitting goods to be sent 
in. One reason for this is that China, 
until recently, has been getting a_ big 
volume of free supplies from UNRRA. 

The result of all these obstacles to 
trade is that American businessmen who 
went to China in substantial numbers 
soon after V-J Day are returning home 
disappointed and disillusioned over the 
prospects for doing business there. Mean- 
while, General Marshall is represented as 
being determined to press on for a solution 
of China’s problem. 


provide a basis for a substantial volume 
of trade. 

Bolivia. A second trouble spot where 
U.S. economic interests are involved is 
Bolivia. There the change of Government 
was followed by suspension of negotiations 
for renewal of the U.S. tin contract. This 
contract, originally made in 1940, came 
to an end on June 30. “Agreement in 
principle” for a renewal had been reached 
previous to the revolution, and _ officials 
are hopeful that the new regime, as soon 
as it is established, will go through with 
the deal. 

Bolivian tin continues to be important 
to the United States because of the delay 
of Malayan tin mines in getting back into 
operation after the war. In 1945, the U.S. 
imported 26,000 tons of tin from Bolivia. 
Malaya, which produced 91,000 tons in 
1941, has shipped only 12,000 tons so 
far this year. 
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IN INDIA: PRESIDENT NEHRU & MAHATMA GANDHI 
. .. an expansion of trade was predicted 


One big reason for U.S. optimism over 
eventual renewal of the Bolivian tin con- 
tract is that the new regime is expected 
to be friendlier to the U.S. than the old 
oe was. Under President Villarroel, Bo- 
livia was considered a satellite of President 
Juan Peron of Argentina. Also, documents 
found in Germany showed that some of 
the high officials associated with the 
Bolivian president were Nazis. The new 
regime, in contrast, is expected to look 
to the U.S., rather than to Argentina, 
for leadership. 

Palestine. Trouble in Palestine directly 
concerns the United States, not only be- 
cause this country is pressing Great Brit- 
ain to admit 100,000 Jewish refugees, but 
also because of the possible effect on 


U.S. trade with the entire Middle East. 

Arabs in surrounding countries as well 
as i Palestine are objecting to the ad- 
mission of any more Jews, fearing that 
the Jewish minority in Palestine will be- 
come a majority. They take the position 
that the Jewish refugee problem is one 
for the United Nations and that all of 
them, including the U.S., ought to share 
the burden. 

Jewish leaders in Palestine, on the other 
hand, are impatient at Britain’s delay in 
carrying out the proposed plan, although 
they deplore the use of violence by 
terrorists. 

The British, acutely conscious gf Arab 
opposition to the plan, are asking the 
U.S. Government to provide troops to 





IN PALESTINE: A BRITISH SOLDIER 
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HALTS A REFUGEE 
...U. S. interests sought to avoid a clash 


help put down any further violence that 
may develop if the plan is carried out. 
But the United States is shying away 
from that idea. There is fear that a direct 
clash with the Arab nations might en- 
danger aviation and petroleum rights they 
have granted to the U.S. Instead, some 
other solution is being sought, such as 
the splitting of Palestine into two parts 
or its conversion from a British mandate 
into a United Nations joint trusteeship. 
Every effort will be made by the U.S. 
to avoid a direct break with any of the 
Middle Eastern countries. 

Netherlands Indies. The situation in 


the Netherlands East Indies likewise affects 


the United States, although it is being 
handled entirely by the British and the 
Dutch. Here the U.S. is handicapped by 
the Indies’ lack of exports of sugar, rubber, 
tin, coffee, tea, pepper and spices—com- 
modities that before the war bulked large 
in U. S. foreign trade. 

The lack of trade in these commodities 
is partly the result of war-time destruc- 
tion by the Japanese. Partly, however, it 
results from the fact that the Indonesians, 
who revolted last autumn, still control all 
the territory except a few main cities and 


- coastal strips. They are refusing to sell 


their produce through the Netherlands 
Government, which holds a buying monop- 
oly. Hence, except for what is smuggled 
out through Singapore, almost no goods 
are being exported. 

Dutch authorities, preparing to resume 
their rule after the British occupation 
troops leave, are negotiating for a settle- 
ment with the Indonesians, but are making 
little apparent headway. 

India. Factional strife in India between 
Moslems and Hindus attracts less attention 
in the United States than what is happen- 
ing in China. Yet, even before the war, 
India was ahead of China as a source 
of goods imported by the U.S. and only 
a little less important than China as a 
U.S. market. 

Some officials predict that, if India 
succeeds in adopting a plan of self-govern- 
ment and avoiding civil war, she may far 
surpass China as a factor in world trade. 
And, since India is to acquire a plentiful 
supply of dollars through the operation 
of the U.S. loan to Britain, there is 
strong reason to look for a big expansion 
in trade between India and the United 
States. 

Thus, in every one of the world’s cur- 
rent trouble spots, U.S. commercial inter- 
ests are directly linked with the restoration 
of peace and stability. But the disorders 
themselves are largely the result of the 
world-wide scarcity of food and other 
goods—a scarcity that only time and the 
stepping up of production can cure. United 
States policy, therefore, is being directed 
not only toward the removal of points 
of friction abroad, but toward the produc- 
tion of exportable goods at home. 
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WHAT ATOM CAN AND CAN'T DO 


Relative Inefficiency Against Navy, but Great Power in Built-Up Areas 


Dispersal of military bases, 
factories and cities as best 
defense against the bomb 


Limitations of the atomic bomb in future 
warfare now are becoming clear. Results 
of the second atomic test at Bikini, coupled 
with those of the first test, have outlined 
the serious drawbacks as well as the advan- 
tages of use of the bomb against naval 
targets, compared with its potent effect 
against land targets. 

These results have upset popular no- 
tions of the atom bomb as an all-powerful 
weapon capable of wiping out anything 
within miles of its blast. At the same time, 
they demonstrate that naval formations 
can be attacked and sunk by a sufficient 
number of plutonium bombs, but at a 
tremendous cost. 

What the underwater test showed 
when it sank 10 U.S. naval vessels at 
Bikini was this: 

Capital ships, aircraft carriers and bat- 
tleships, are vulnerable to the bomb now 
only when they are less than a half mile 
from the burst, and when the bomb is ex- 
ploded beneath the surface. This, the Navy 
points out, means that only ome capital 
ship would be sunk by a single bomb hit- 
ting a normal formation at sea. 





Submarines, too, are vulnerable to the 
bomb when they are within a range of 
about 10,000 feet. Five of the eight sub- 
marines in the Bikini array were sent to 
the bottom. But here again only one sub- 
marine would normally be within the 
bomb’s bursting radius, the Navy states. 

Smaller surface vessels, such as trans- 
ports, destroyers, concrete drydocks and 
landing craft, can be sunk by either an 
underwater or air burst when they are 
within a half mile of the center of the ex- 
plosion. Several of these vessels may be 
found bunched together in wartime forma- 
tions and sunk, but their total value seldom 
would approach that of a single bomb on 
the basis of present costs. 

Comparative costs of sinkings at 
Bikini and during the war, based on Navy 
and AAF figures, shape up like this: 

The atomic bomb used in the second 
test in Operation Crossroads cost an esti- 
mated $10,000,000. It sank one battleshi, , 
one aircraft carrier, three smaller surface 
craft and five submarines. It badly dam- 
aged two other large ships and probably 
would have put the artificially bunched 
fleet out of commission as a fighting unit, 
at least temporarily. 

A normal submarine torpedo, like an 
aerial torpedo, costs $9,000. Thirty-four of 
these weapons, costing $306,000, were used 
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BIKIN] CONFERENCE 
Admiral Blandy, King Juda, Commodore Wyatt, Senator Hatch 
... the lesson was in strategy, not in design 
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to sink one Japanese battleship during th 
war and from one to six of them san} 
smaller individual enemy vessels, at a cog 
of from $9,000 to $54,000. 

A destroyer torpedo costs about $19. 
000. Two of these were usually sufficien: 
to sink enemy vessels up to the size 9 
cruisers, the Navy reports. 







Thus, by using conventional weapong 


the Navy believes that it could hay 


sunk the same number of ships for J 


maximum of $720,000 in aerial, submari 
and destroyer-type torpedos. This repre. 
sents only 7 per cent of the cost of on 
atomic bomb. It discounts the bomb‘ 


secondary effect of radioactivity as being 


potent over too small an area to have 
much effect on wide fleet formations. 

The pattern of atomic warfare ir 
the future, as a result of these findings 
is beginning to take shape along the 
following lines: 

Against naval formations, efficient us 
of atomic bombs will be limited until the 
cost of producing these bombs is lowereé 
considerably or the number of bomb 
available is very large. Only when larg 
numbers of groupe: 
in a small area, as at Pearl Harbor befor 
the war, will one atomic bomb be mor 
effective than a few cheaper aerial tor 
pedos, the Navy believes. 

Dispersal of ships at sea and decer. 
tralization of large naval bases are t 
provide relative immunity for most nava 
ships in wartime, unless atomi¢ bomb 
are mass produced. 

Against military formations, too, th 
bomb’s effective bursting radius is to 
small to be more of a threat than norma 
bombing. The Army believes that atomi 
bombs will seldom be used by an advance 
ing force because of radioactivity set up it 
the area bombed, and the threat of gamm: 
rays to friendly troops if the bombs were 
dropped on enemy forces near by. 

Against cities and factories, however 
effectiveness of atomic warfare has beet 
proved. Such concentrated, valuable tar- 
gets are ideal for this type of weapon 
Thus, civilian workers, such as those at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, stand to bear the 
brunt of future atomic warfare as it i 
developed now. 

Conclusions from the two Bikini tests 
then, are to affect the strategy of atomit 
warfare more than they affect the desigt 
of the Navy’s ships. The lessons point to 
future dispersal of ships and naval bases 
but, more important, to decentralization 0 
the bomb’s prime targets—the cities, fac 
tories and production centers of the home 
front. 


naval vessels are 
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The likelihood of having high blood 
pressure may be lessened if you follow 
your doctor’s advice as to normal, health- 
ful living and have regular, periodic med- 
ical examinations. 


If an elevation of the blood pressure 
develops, these examinations will detect 
itin the early stages and permit measures 
which may keep it in check. Your doctor 
may advise as to diet, rest, reasonable 
exercise, elimination of infections, avoid- 
ance of continued mental or physical 
strain, and getting weight down to normal. 

Medical scientists are continuing to 
study new methods through which high 
blood pressure may be even more effec- 
tively combatted. Some authorities be- 


lieve the kidneys play a vital part in cer- 
tain high blood pressure cases and that 
these patients may be helped through 
special diets and limitation of liquids. 
New surgical techniques at times have 
proved effective for selected cases. Psy- 
chotherapy is another method under con- 
sideration. There also is hope that new 
drugs may be developed which will be 
helpful. 


One hundred and forty eight life insur- 
ance companies have formed the Life In- 
surance Medical Research Fund. This 
group is making grants to help finance 
research projects relating to diseases of 
the heart and blood vessels, including 
high blood pressure. 


To learn more about high blood pressure, 
its effect upon your heart, and how to 
guard against it, send for Metropolitan’s 
free booklet, 86-K, “Protecting Your Heart.” 
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TO EMPLOYERS: Your em- 


ployees will benefit from un- 
derstanding these important 
facts about blood pressure. 
Metropolitan will gladly send 
you enlarged copies of this 
advertisement—suitable for 
use on your bulletin boards. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The Urata 
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The right to work is as sacred as the right to “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Until recent years this right was not challenged 
except occasionally by violence. Now it is challenged 
by a law of Congress which has been upheld by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. When Congress 
enacts a law that deprives the citizen of a right which 
he previously believed was guaranteed him by the 
Constitution, and when a class-conscious Supreme 
Court declares that statute constitutional and upholds 
virtually all of the decisions derived from the statute 
by an agency of the Government, it is time to amend 
the Constitution and protect the right to work. 

Today a worker who declines to join a union is 
harassed and intimidated. His life is made miserable 
until he joins. If a strike is called with which he is not 
in sympathy, he must quit work or suffer the conse- 
quences, even to bodily harm. 

Today it is dangerous to cross a picket line. Mass 
picketing has been practiced in major strikes, and the 
newspapers print photographs proving it. By virtue of 
the Norris-LaGuardia anti-injunction law, which pre- 
vents the issuance of Federal injunctions in labor dis- 
putes except under specific conditions seldom existing, 
the courts have had difficulty in preventing picketing, 
and only when violence is actual and manifest can the 
local authorities step in—provided they dare to com- 
bat the political pressure on police chiefs exercised by 
local groups which control the labor union vote. 

Minority also have rights: Workers, of course, 
have a right to select an agent of their choosing and 
to ask such agent to bargain in their behalf. This is 
a simple proposition that ought not to be denied. 
For a corporation can designate an attorney to act as 
agent and that method of carrying on business nego- 
tiations has long been recognized. 

When, however, a group of workers, representing a 
majority of the employees, designate a bargaining 
agent to negotiate in their behalf, they have no basic 
right to act for the minority of individuals who wish to 
bargain for themselves. 

When the Supreme Court of the United States in 


EMANCIPATION FOR THE 
AMERICAN WORKINGMAN 
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(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, pages 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and foreg ional ne 
=e 
Right: 
Supre 
-Pro| 
P ' Presi 
April 1937 upheld by a 5 to 4 vote the National Labor due. F 
Relations Act, usually referred to as the Wagner Act, Sate h 
the majority opinion of the Court specifically stated sequen 
that while the law prohibits “the negotiation of labor 
contracts generally applicable to employees in the heed 
described unit with any other representative than the a ms 
one so chosen,” it does not preclude “such individual with tt 
: : them t 
contracts as the company might elect to make directly then th 
with individual employees.” flee 
Employer cannot speak: But this assertion has§  g..o, 
since that time been ignored and the Court itself in literatu 
subsequent decisions has whittled down the rights of senting 
the minority. Today if an employer ventures to speak gence 
to any minority in his plant on the subject of current employ 
issues or wage rates or any other matters on which thtg centatic 
individual right of contract should be preserved, he cannot 
runs the risk of being hauled before the Labor Board Board | 
and charged with an “unfair labor practice.” for fear 
The by-laws of many a union provide that mem practice 
bers cannot even talk to their own employer about |t is 
matters relating to wages or working conditions with-§ have ru 
out specific permission of the union in question. Theit§ speech,’ 
right to discuss matters freely with the employer has§ in the p 
been taken away from them by union rules. And iff dation” 
they withdraw from a union, they may be blacklisted tied up 
and prevented from getting a job anywhere else ink ment of 
America where another local union in the same craft Constitt 
or industry holds sway. The individual is helpless Third 
against such a tyrannical system of union-made law§ alarge r 
that flaunts the rights implicit in the Constitution olf The em; 
the United States and in the Bill of Rights. toa ma 
All true liberals, therefore, will applaud the actionf that an | 
of the Judiciary Committee of the United States a major; 
Senate in voting last week, 8 to 3, to report to the tohis en 
Senate for adoption and submission to the States§ charged 
the following amendment to the Federal Constitution‘§ Fourt! 
“The inherent right of a person to work and § order to 
bargain freely with his employer, individually or § usually 
collectively, for terms and conditions of his em- § issues ar 
ployment shall not be denied or infringed by any § acept tl 
Federal or State law, or by any organization of } ployees 
whatever nature.” 
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Rights of minority groups of workers have been whittled down by laws and 
Supreme Court decisions—Unionization often process of intimidation 





_Proposed amendment to Constitution protects right to work. 


Presentation of this amendment has long been over- 
due. For the last several years the citizen’s right to 
work had been flagrantly disregarded. The process in 
sequence runs about like this: 

The process of unionization: First, a union organ- 
jer, paid by outside labor interests, begins to argue 
with the employees of a plant and tries to persuade 
thm that a union can give them more advantages 
than they can get individually or from the voluntary 
action of their employer. 

Second, a handful join the union and start issuing 
literature denouncing the management and misrepre- 
senting conditions and otherwise undermining confi- 
dence in the employer. It doesn’t matter that the 
employer has been fair or generous. The misrepre- 
sentation goes on just the same and the employer 
cannot take the risk, under National Labor Relations 
Board decisions, of answering the misrepresentations 
for fear that he will be charged with the “unfair labor 
practice” of attempting to discourage unionization. 

It is true that recently the Board and the courts 
have ruled that the employer has the right of “free 
speech,” but if anything in the tone of his voice or 
inthe phrases he may use can be held to be “intimi- 
dation” or if his address to the employees can be 
tied up to some previous act of alleged discourage- 
ment of unionization, the “free speech” clause of the 
Constitution is torn to shreds and he is punished. 

Third, the union organizers persuade or intimidate 
alarge number to join. Recognition is then demanded. 
The employer doesn’t know whether or not the claim 
t0a majority is valid. If he is in doubt, he can ask 
that an election be held to determine whether there is 
amajority for the union, but if he expresses his views 
tohis employees before the election occurs, he may be 
charged with an attempt to discourage unionization. 

Fourth, the union on achieving a majority, and in 
oder to prove that its campaign was worth while, 
ually starts out to bludgeon the employer and 
issues an ultimatum telling him that, if he doesn’t 
accept the demands, there will be a strike. The em- 
ployees themselves have little to say about it. The 


national union, with its executive committee, deter- 
mines strategy. The national union presents certain 
demands which must be accepted by the employer, 
whether or not they fit in with his particular line of 
business or working conditions. 

Fifth, a minority which have not joined the union 
are harassed. They are told they are enjoying the 
benefits but not paying dues to help support those 
who fight for the benefits. The minority find them- 
selves unpopular. Bad feeling is stirred up inside the 
plant and in the end, to get rid of a nuisance, the 
individuals of the minority join up. 

Sixth, the union then claims nearly a 100 per cent 
representation and asks for a “closed shop” or a 
“union shop.” Under the former, all employees must 
be union members before they are permitted to work 
in the plant. Under the latter, the employer is free to 
hire whom he pleases but he agrees to tell a new em- 
ployee that within a certain period, usually 30 days, he 
must join the union. Both systems involve compulsion. 

When a “closed shop” or “union shop” is forced 
on an employer on threat of a costly strike, boycotts 
and picket lines, he often takes the line of least re- 
sistance and accepts. Though under duress when he 
accepts, the Wagner law calls his act “voluntary.” 

Thus, while the Wagner law prohibits an employer 
from discouraging unionization, the same law consid- 
ers valid a contract whereby the employer must en- 
courage unionization when it suits the union’s purpose. 


Amendment of emancipation: The proposed 
amendment to the Constitution quoted above was 
introduced by Senator Andrews of Florida, Democrat. 
The Congress is about to adjourn for this session. 
The amendment will have to go through the Judiciary 
Committee again when Congress reconvenes. But it 
is not too soon to acquaint the American worker with 
the fact that a movement has started in his behalf. 

It is repugnant to all instincts of liberty that in 
“free America” any workingman must pay initiation 
fees or dues for the right to a job. That system is 
slavery. The Andrews amendment would emancipate 
the workers from that form of human bondage. 






















Sir in it—and in an instant, the whole world’s 
brighter. 


Step on the treadle—and life starts all over again 
with the first quick leap-to-action of this velvety 
Fireball power plant. 


Roll down the street — and the spirit of youth 
blossoms in your soul, blue skies shine through 
the rain, and happy songs well up inside you. 


n line 


How come—just because this tidy two-tonner 
is the smartest thing on wheels? 


No, it’s because this is a Buick — and that says 


volumes. 


It says good looks fresh and gay as a bed of blos. 
soms— with good, solid, durable merit backing 
up every part and detail. 


It says the //ft of fresh and eager power that’s 
ready for a frolic or a long day’s pull as your 
whim determines. (It’s power you know, from a 
valve-in-head engine that’s made, in vital dimen. 


sions, to closer tolerances than aircraft engines!) 
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It says travel, smooth and easy and level as a bird 
homing to its nest, and it says a tireless quality, 
forged deep in Buick’s very metals, that keeps this 
honey young in spirit for years and years. 


It says the things that make an automobile worth 
having—not just nuts and bolts and gadgets and 
such, but life — action — thrills — and that inde- 
sctibable satisfaction born of owning something 
really good. 


Sounds like a lot to expect from a car? 


Go look at Buick—the best Buick yet—and 
if we’ve told you even half of it! 


Pile it up! This roomy luggage compartment hold 
plenty, packs like a suitcase instead of a shelf. 


What other car 
has so much that clicks 
for Forty -Six! 

SMARTNESS — that’s destined to set th 
style pattern for years to come wit 
Airfoil fenders, Body by Fisher anc 
3-person seats. 

POWER — from a Buick Fireball valve-ir 
head  straight- eight engine that get 
peak return from every drop of fue 

OIL SAVINGS—from non-scuffing Accurit 
cylinder bores. a 

FLASHING ACTION — of light, livel 
Fliteweight pistons. 

STEADINESS — from full-length torque 
tube drive in a sealed chassis. 

GLIDING RIDE—from Panthergait all-coi 
springing with only a comfort job to do 

COMFORT — of soft Foamtex cushion 
with luxury-type springs. = 

SURE FOOTING — of Broadrim wheels 
maximum tire mileage, no heel-over ot 
curves, and better car control. 

CONTROL — through Permi 
firm steering which elimi 
nates need for frequen 
adjustments. 

CONVENIENCE — of high 
leverage StepOn parking 
brake that sets with a toe 
touch and holds fast. 

PROTECTION — of fender 
shielding front and rear 





bumpers, originated by 
Buick. Built for new bumpei 
jack. 


BUICK oivision oF 
GENERAL MOTORS 


White sidewall tires, as illustrated, will be 
supplied at extra cost as soon as available 
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HE U.S. GOVERNMENT is saddled with a 
. ie of fixed expenses that promises a 
permanent change in the character of fed- 
eral spending. These expenses, further- 
more, are of such a type that they cannot 
easily be reduced. Future budgets, thus, 
promise to remain at a level that dwarfs 









































all previous peacetime outlays. 

The shift in the pattern of federal spend- 
ing is shown in the Pictogram, which 
discloses that three relatively minor pre- 
war items now are the most important 
part of federal costs. 

Military outlays in the first full year 
after war’s end are to be 15 times as 
great as defense costs in the last prewar 
year. This item of $18,000,000,000, more- 
over, accounts for twice as much as the 
entire cost of operating the Government 
before the war. 

Veterans’ benefits, at $4,930,000,000, 
nine times the prewar figure, form the 
second largest item of fixed expense. 

Interest on the public debt, the third 
fixed expense, will cost $4,900,000,000 in 
the present budget year that began July 1. 
That is five times the amount spent for 
interest in 1939, the last prewar year. 

These three fixed expenses add up to 
more than three times the entire 193! 
cost of Government. Military costs may 
fall in future vears to around $8,000,000,- 
000, but veterans’ costs may rise and in- 

‘ terest charges cannot drop much. That’s 
why future budgets promise to be inflex- 
ibly high. 

International finance is a new budget 
item that is likely to continue. Govern- 
ment lending appears to be more or less 
permanent with the establishment of the 
Export-Import Bank, the International 
Bank and International Monetary Fund. 

Prewar expenses that once caused con- 
cern now are unimportant. The 1939 budg- 

f et’s largest item was for relief and public 
works. Now no relief is budgeted and 
public works is only a fraction of the 
1947 budget. 

Government income has shifted as rad- 
ically as the shift in outgo. 

Before the war, excises and other in- 
ternal-revenue taxes provided more than 
half the total federal revenue. In the pres- 
ent budget vear, these sources of income, 
although more than three times as great 
as in 1939, will yield less than a fourth of 
the Treasury’s total revenue. 

Income taxes now bring in 12 times as 
much revenue as before the war and 
account for two thirds of the revenue. 
These are taxes paid by individuals and 
corporations out of their earnings. 

This pattern of taxing and spending 
may be fixed for years to come, and at a 
level around three times the prewar rate. 
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President's Weel. 


TRUCE IN STRUGGLE OVER OPA 


Executive's Threat to Recall Congress if Corttrols Are Insufficient 


Tightening the co-ordination 
between the Treasury and 
the Bureau of the Budget 


President Truman’s conflict with Con- 
gress now has reached an uneasy armistice 
and has entered upon a period in which 
both sides are waiting to see what happens 
to prices. 

This is the result of the long controversy 
on the revival of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. In writing the final bill there 
was some give and take between the 
President and the foes of OPA. In the end, 
Congress succeeded in drastically reducing 
OPA’s powers. But Mr. Truman feels that 
he got a better bill than the measure he 
vetoed late in June. 

The President signed the new bill “re- 
luctantly,” and then, for the present, had 
the last word in a message to Congress 
that held out several important possibili- 
ties for the future. 

In this message. Mr. Truman expressed 
grave concern over the upward trend of 
prices during the period in which OPA was 
permitted to lapse. He said there were 
millions of families “for whom a sharp 
rise in living costs means immediate 
suffering.” 

The Government will do its best with 
the meager powers now at its command to 
prevent another turn of the inflationary 
cycle, he continued. But price control alone 
is insufficient. To combat inflation it may 
be necessary to make an extensive use of 
the Government’s power to allocate scarce 
materials. It may be necessary to reduce 
federal expenditures and apply a more 
rigorous tax policy. 

Then he threatened Congressmen, anx- 
ious to be off to their homes for vacations 
and campaigning, with a special session. If 
it appears that the present legislation is 
insufficient, he said, he will call Congress 
back to strengthen the price-control laws 
and enact any needed fiscal and monetary 
legislation. 

In addition, Mr. Truman’s message pre- 
sented in a single sentence the essential 
dilemma with which he has been dealing 
throughout his period in office. He said: 

“We are all anxious, on the one hand not 
to cling to these [price] controls too long 
and on the other hand, not to release them 
too soon.” 

Mr. Truman’s week also saw the ap- 
pointment of one of the nation’s most im- 
portant officials. 

New Budget Director. The President 
surprised a hcavily attended news confer- 
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ence by naming a virtual unknown as 
Director of the Budget. The appointee is 
James E. Webb of Oxford, N.C. The job 
Mr. Webb is to take is that of business 
manager for the Government. It involves 
a multitude of important tasks. The 
Budget Director not only prepares the 
annual budget, after hearing and usually 
reducing the claims of every department 
and agency, he also combs out duplica- 
tions in Government work, he develops 
accounting systems for Government agen- 
cies, he writes executive orders making 





—U. S. Treasury 
JAMES E. WEBB 
His rise was rapid 


changes in the federal establishment, and 
he passes on all legislation before it is 
signed or vetoed by the President. 

To fill this post, Mr. Truman selected a 
39-year-old lawyer with a smattering of 
Government experience, and a consider- 
able career as an executive of a large 
corporation. Mr. Webb worked his way 
through school, spent two years as secre- 
tary of a North Carolina Congressman, 
and then joined the Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
His rise was rapid. He became, succes- 
sively, personnel director, secretary-treas- 
urer and vice president. He left the last 
post to serve as a Marine Corps flier. 

The Webb appointment was striking in 
that it brought to light a fact that Wash- 
ington insiders have known for some time. 


This fact is that one of the big influences 
within the Truman Administration is 
O. Max Gardner, an old-line North Caro- 
lina politician of conservative bent, an ex- 
Governor of his State, a successful Wash- 
ington attorney, and for the last several 
months Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Webb is a protege of Mr. Gardner’s, 
The new Budget Director was associated 
with Mr. Gardner’s law firm, and since the 
war has been his special assistant in the 
Treasury. Mr. Gardner had this to say of 
Mr. Webb: 

“He believes in the homely and honest 
virtues of living within your income, ex- 
cept in times of emergency. He therefore is 
a disciple of the balanced budget. He will 
work with intelligence under the direction 
of the President and in close relationship 
with the Treasury, which I deem to be nec- 
essary.” 

A close co-ordination between policy 
making on taxes and expenditures, conse- 
quently, was indicated as the Government 
moves from the long period of depression 
and wartime deficits into the new era of 
the balanced budget. 

Politics. Mr. Truman, during the week, 
came to a decision that he had gone far 
enough in intervening in a Missouri con- 
gressional race. A week earlier he announced 
his opposition to the re-election of Repre- 
sentative Roger Slaughter, a Democrat 
who has opposed his policies. At his news 
conference, Mr. Truman said he planned to 
make no speeches on behalf of Mr. Slaught- 
er’s opponent, Enos Axtell, when he goes 
home to Missouri for a vacation early in 
August. 

Atomic-bomb control. Mr. Truman 
was gratified to ~ee Congress indorsing his 
insistent proposal for domestic control of 
atomic energy by an all-civilian board. The 
Senate had approved civilian control, but 
the House had different ideas. A Senate- 
House conference resolved the dispute in 
favor of the President. 

Asked for comment on Russia’s rejec- 
tion of the American plan for international 
control of the atomic bomb, Mr. Truman 
replied only that he still was firmly behind 
the American proposals drawn up_ by 
Bernard M. Baruch. 

Labor-management conference. Ac- 
knowledging his awareness of many sug- 
gestions for another labor-management 
conference, Mr. Truman said such a meet- 
ing was under consideration. The fact that 
such a conference last autumn ended in an 
inevitable and broadly publicized failure, 
apparently was being given much thought 
prior to a final decision. 
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in your opinion, are buyers’ strikes 
effective in combating abnormal price 
increases? 


With the recent upsurge in the cost 
of living, there is considerable dis- 
cussion as to the effect consumers’ 
resistance to such high prices would 
have on the national economy. To 
present a cross section of opinion, 
The United States News asked repre- 
sentatives of the food, clothing, petro- 
leum and farm industries, and others 
for their views. 

Answers are printed herewith. 
Others will appear next week. 


Eugene Holman 


New York, N.Y.; President, Standard Oil 
Co., (New Jersey), 


answers: 

All of us regularly make purchasing 
choices. We decide to buy or not to buy, 
to purchase one, brand of article and pass 
up another. This is nothing new. It is a 
basic factor in our system of opportunity 
and competition. Under this system, indi- 
viduals and groups start productive enter- 
prises, and the public votes on which of 
them shall prosper. It votes by its pur- 
chases. The producer sets prices that re- 
flect the costs of production plus a fair 
profit so the business can survive and con- 
tinue to operate. If costs are too high 
because of inefficiency or factors beyond 
the producer’s control, or if too great a 
profit is sought, then prices in that par- 
ticular instance will be too high and people 
will give their patronage elsewhere. 

The producer needs the customer, be- 
cause without customers there is no busi- 
ness. The customer needs the producer, 
because without producers there are none 
of the goods people need. But in our sys- 
tem the consumer is key man. He ceases 
to be key man only when there is but 
one producer—as under private monopoly, 
state socialism or communism. Then he 
faces a take-it-or-leave-it situation, even if 
offered high-price, low-quality goods. 

The American consumer is a common- 
sense person. He—or she—is willing to pay 
fair prices. So long as prices are fair, there 
will be no boycotts. 


Watson Rogers 
Washington, D. Cy President, National Food 
Brokers Association, 

answers: 

Yes. In a reasonably free economy, any- 
thing which affects the balance between 
supply and demand will, in turn, affect 
the price. This is temporary, however. 
Buyers’ strikes are sporadic—temporary 
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0. SOGLOW 


S your product handicapped for want of an appropriate package...a 
properly designed set-up box? Then it’s time to do something—and the 
logical first step is to get in touch with Dennison. 

Maybe it’s smarter styling you want, the kind that adds point-of-sale 
glamour to a new perfume. Or do you need a protective feature such as 
used to cushion a thermometer? Perhaps you’re looking for a combination 
unit, a dozen individual boxes in an easel-back display carton. 

To the ingenuity Dennison displayed in 1844 when we produced the 
first domestic paper-covered box has been added a century of develop- 
ments. Today we can offer low cost, automatic production for chain store 
packages, patiently engineered special constructions, or elaborate hand- 
finished cases for costlier merchandise. 

If your product calls for set-up boxes, you’ll know your problem will be 
approached with experience and understanding when you put it up to 


Dennison 
PAPER PRODUCTS THAT PRODUCE RESULTS 


Dennison-created set-up boxes are helping other prominent 
manufacturers obtain better retail displays and sales. If you 
would like to give your product the same advantage, write 
today. Dennison Manufacturing Co., 1482 Ford Avenue, 
Framingham, Mass. , 


TAGS * LABELS * SEALS + SET-UP BOXES * MARKING SYSTEMS + PAPER SPECIALTIES 
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Question of the Week 
JZ; we 
A cf ‘ bp, warnings, rather than sustained efforts, eave 
, g 4 More important to consider are the in- i ; 
stances where the consumer pulls out of upor 
the market or is forced out by excessively oatre 
R oO VI rN] G p E R F Oo R hw A fh Cc E high prices. This is a “nonresistance” drag bee 
on prices which is less publicized, but infla 
more sustained in effect. The latter este 
Hyatt Roller Bearings minimize friction —- be more harmful to our economy Seon 
: yvecause its force is not easily recognized hey 
wherever wheels or shafts turn. iin atiaoaaal! pare 
For more than fifty years Hyatts have i 
helped improve performance and increase Edward A. O'Neal FE. J 
machine-life in a great variety of industries, Chicago, Ill.; President, American Farm Bu- 
agriculture and transportation. Put your ne Eetenatian, 
bearing problems up to us. Hyatt Bearings aaa ni nied. ans’ 
ee me . : In a sense, consumers, collectively, are 
Division, General Motors Corporation, Har- f a ee. a W 
, i inal arbiters of retail prices because they if pe 
rison, New Jersey. shift to substitutes when prices for a cer- hatir 
tain commodity or product become un- tote 
duly high, and when enough of them stay vei 
out of the market long enough they do ae 
bring prices down. pose 
With respect to the immediate situation, be fe 
however, it is doubtful if any organized The 
buyers’ strike will have any substantial the { 
effect. There is too much spendable cash 
available, as was proved by the black 
markets in meats. For the long pull, con- Ant 
sumer resistance to unduly high prices 
will have its effects, but any organized 
buyers’ strike now will not bring the re- ans\ 
sults expected by the striking group. In 
most 
Robert J. Wilson expre 
Washington, D.C.; Executive Secretary, by t 
Washington Restaurant Association, must 
answers: a 
After three weeks of no OPA price adeq 
regulations, the restaurant industry has trols 
been able to effectively combat abnormal such 
price increase by refusing to buy meat, an e 
poultry _and butter at unusually high out 
prices. The restaurant industry of the price 
Greater Washington Area realizes their will 
responsibility to the general public and for 
are doing everything possible to hold down good: 
prices. acit 
The majority of restaurateurs have i 
helped to “hold the line” by refusing to 
buy and sell high-priced food items. H 
ug 
Jacob S. Potofsky 
New York, N. Y.; General President, Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, 
answers: ans\ 
Buyers’ strikes cannot be completely - 
effective in combating abnormal price in- buye: 
creases today because the unfortunate fact of pr 
is that the greatest price advances have time, 
occurred in the basic necessities of life, a raj 
particularly food. Organized consumer ac- situa 
tion cannot, of course, result in the discon- poral 
tinuance of food purchases. It is | 
At the same time, the buyers’ strikes a lon 
can, and should, constitute an important by th 
part of a co-ordinated program of public Like 
action to combat price increases. They will strike 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS AUG 
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serve as a sharp warning against profiteer- 
ing and can be helpful in placing restraint 
upon price increases. Moreover, they are 
extremely useful in educating and organiz- 
ing public opinion in the fight against 
inflation and in bringing about co-ordi- 
nated action on the legislative and political 
fronts which, in the final analysis, will 
decide whether we are to have economic 
stability or an uncontrolled inflation. 


E. J. Mather 


New York, N.Y.; Vice President, National 
Dairy Products Corp., 
answers: 

We would think that a buyers’ strike, 
if persevered in, would be effective in com- 
bating an abnormal price increase in the 
case of any commodity. In the last an- 
alysis, consumer demand is the real mas- 
ter of industry and a price ceiling im- 
posed by effective consumer action would 
be far more effective than an OPA ceiling. 
The black market could not function in 
the face of an effective buyers’ strike. 


Anna Lord Strauss 


Washington, D.C.; President, League of 
Women Voters of the U. S., 


answers: 

In my opinion, buyers’ strikes are a 
most effective way for the consumer to 
express himself, and indicate in awareness 
by the individual of the responsibility he 
must assume if a runaway inflation is to 
be avoided. 

This is democracy in action. Without 
adequate price, or other Government con- 
trols for preventing disastrous inflation, 
such buyer discrimination can serve as 
an effective check on profiteering, with- 
out checking production at reasonable 
prices. Thus, the backlog of savings 
will be preserved as purchasing power 
for the great quantities of consumer 
goods that the country’s productive ca- 
pacity will make possible when reconver- 
sion is complete. 


Hugo Ernst 


Cincinnati, Ohio; Acting General President, 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Interna- 
tional Alliance and Bartenders’ Interna- 
tional League of America, (AFL), 


answers: 


I am of the opinion definitely that a 
buyers’ strike, concentrated on a number 
of products or services for a certain limited 
time, definitely has the tendency to curb 
a rapid increase in the present abnormal 
situation; while I think that, as a tem- 
porary expedient for the above purpose, 
it is effective, but, as a general policy for 
a long time, it would defeat its purpose 
by the possible creation of unemployment. 
Like all passive resistance, a buyers’ 
strike is effective for limited purposes. 
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Si! weight, and ease of assembly, inves- 
pny —_ tigate this proved, easy method of 
e building cabinets and housings, 
dryers, buildings, and many other 
Va ee types of structures. 












Lindsay Structure assemblies can 
help you speed up your production 
of cabinets, housings, and truck 
bodies. With Lindsay Structure no 
tooling up is necessary—no special 
machinery is required. No riveting, 
no welding, no waste. 


~ 





It’s easy to order Lindsay 
Structure units. Specifications are 
developed and a complete assembly 
—panel sheets, framing members, 
fittings, all die-formed, die-cut, die- 
rolled to exact dimensions—is ship- 
ped to you knocked down and 
ready to be put together in your 
factory or on the spot anywhere. 





Investigate this modern method 
of weight-saving construction in 
steel or aluminum. It can save you 
time and lahor. Write to The Lindsay 
Corporation, 222-C W. Adams St., Chicago 
6, Ill; 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; 
COMPACTNESS IN SHIPPING or Lindsay Structure (Canada) Ltd., Domin- 


s STRUCTURE 


U.S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
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STRAIN ON WAGE CONTROLS 


Question How Long New Rules Can Hold Line as Living Costs Rise 


What employers must do 
in asking permission to 


increase pay and prices 

Wage controls, with some important 
changes, are again in effect. How long the 
present wage line can be held under the 
revised price-control legislation just en- 
acted, however, remains a big question 
mark. 

The outlook on wages is as follows: 

Wage increases once more must be ap- 
proved by the Wage Stabilization Board 
before the Office of Price Administration 
will consider an employer’s request for 
price relief based on the cost of a pay 
increase. For the time being, WSB is to 
operate under its old rules, with some 
changes that are explained below. This 
means that pay-increase approvals for the 
immediate future are to be confined 
largely to those companies that have not 
granted the entire postwar wage-increase 
pattern of about 18 cents an hour. 

Price increases now can be expected to 
follow wage increases almost automatically, 
because of the more liberal standards to 
be applied by OPA. The changes in pricing 
rules contained in the new law also will 


result in price increases based on factors 
other than wage increases. Thus, there will 
be price rises in some industries where 
wage increases are not directly involved. 

A new cycle of wage-price increases 
then can be started. The unions are to 
demand higher pay because of these price 
increases approved by OPA. Further pres- 
sure is to come if the industries that are 
taken out from under price controls grant 
sizable wage boosts to the unions. 

New wage standards, or the complete 
collapse of wage controls, then could be 
expected. Government officials are to try 
to delay this showdown on a new wage 
policy until after the November elections, 
in order to give production a chance to 
catch up with demand and to avoid con- 
sumer protests through the ballot box. 

Wage rules that are now in effect or 
can be expected shortly will affect em- 
ployers and unions as follows: 

The employer who wishes to seek price 
relief because of a wage increase must file 
an application with the WSB before going 
to OPA for price relief. Under a rule just 
adopted, however, the employer, except in 
the building-construction industry, no 


longer will be required to wait for WSB 
approval before placing in effect the wage 














“a Cs . 
—Alexander in Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
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boost. He can, if he wishes, make the in- 
crease conditional upon WSB approval, as 
it has been in the past, and then the raise 
would start only after the Board action, 

WSB approval must be obtained, how- 
ever, before the OPA will act on a price- 
increase application based on wage raises, 
Those employers who do not wish to seek 
price relief do not need to file for WSB 
approval of wage increases. Exceptions to 
this rule are employers in the building- 
construction industry and employers who 
wish to raise prices on Government con- 
tracts. All wage increases in those cases 
are under controls. 

Decontrolled industries. Employers in 
an industry where price controls are re- 
moved under the new law also do not need 
to apply for WSB approval of wage raises. 
There will be no wage controls in such 
industries while they are out from under 
the price ceilings. When an industry is 
put back under price controls, however, the 
employer presumably will be required at 
that time to obtain WSB approval of pay 
raises for price-relief purposes. 

Recent raises. Where employers have 
raised pay between June 30, when the old 
price and wage controls ended, and the 
enactment of the new law, they apparently 
will be allowed to cite the added wage 
costs in connection with a_ price-relief 
application. 

Backlog cases. Employers who had 
wage applications on file with WSB prior 
to June 30, or who sent them in since that 
date, can expect speedy decisions. While 
Congress was drafting the new law, the 
Wage Stabilization Board and its regional 
boards continued to act “unofficially” on 
the 4,000 applications that were pending. 
Many of these rulings now will be mailed 
out to the employers. 

Price relief then may be requested by 
the employers in those pending cases. They 
can apply under the revised OPA stand- 
ards. In addition, there is a group of about 
3,000 companies which, earlier in the year, 
notified WSB that they were granting 
wage increases but had no intention at the 
time of asking price relief. The filing of 
this notice, as provided in the regulations, 
protected these companies in case they 
wished to apply for price relief later. These 
companies now may want to seek price 
relief under the revised OPA rules. In that 
case, they now must file an application 
with WSB for approval of the wage in- 
crease before going to the Office of Price 
Administration . 

The standards that WSB will use in 


approving these applications, for the pres- 
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ent at least, are the same as those in effect 
prior to June 30. The chief points are: 

Wage pattern. Raises up to the general 
pattern set for a particular industry since 
V-J Day will be approved. In general, the 
patterns range from 15 to 18% cents an 
hour. 

Cost-of-living raises are permitted to 
the extent that hourly rates in the plant 
may become 33 per cent higher than they 
were in January, 1941. If living costs go 
higher under the new law, this formula 
may be boosted later. 

The meat industry, which now is ne- 
gotiating on CIO wage demands, is not 
covered by these WSB wage standards at 
the moment because price and wage con- 
trols are lifted from that industry. The 
companies, however, can be expected to 
resist any large wage raise. The negotia- 
tions may not be completed before price 
and wage controls again are imposed on the 
industry. 

The pressure for revising the wage policy 
is coming, whether from the meat-packing 
union or others. The new pricing formula in 
itself will add to the pressure. The question 
is how long the Administration can hold the 
present wage line. 


Lingering Disputes 
That Slow Output 


Strikes continue to harass various indus- 
tries. Some of the more important disputes 
under way at the present time are the 
following: 

Shipping. On the West Coast, CIO 
Dock Workers in several ports engaged in 
a slowdown strike as a protest against de- 
lay in issuance of retroactive pay checks 
due under a recent wage agreement. The 
result is that the Government is paying 
more to unload and load its ships. CIO 
dock foremen threatened a walkout to 
obtain a contract. The CIO Maritime 
Union also is threatening to strike August 
15 on Great Lakes ships. 

Copper. A back-to-work movement in 
the 200-day-old strike of CIO Electrical 
Workers in a Phelps-Dodge Copper Co. 
plant in Elizabeth, N.J., resulted in vio- 
lence. The management has offered an 
1814-cent-an-hour wage increase. The 
union is demanding a union shop and ret- 
roactive wages. 

Public utility. The gas supply for Mil- 
waukee was cut off last week by a CIO 
strike over wages. Factories were forced 
to close, while restaurants and housewives 
were without means of cooking meals. 

Autos. The Foreman’s Association of 
America is threatening to strike over wages 
and other demands at Ford Motor Co. 
General Motors Corp. reported that its 
production is hampered by 55 strikes in 
parts plants. Thirty-three of the strikes 
have been on for over 60 days. 
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New Dealers’ Doubt of Strike Right: 
Move to Avert a Wave of Walkouts 


The right to strike in basic industries is 
beginning to be questioned somewhat in 
the New Deal wing of the Government. 
The need for a new wave of strikes to get 
more wage increases also is being ques- 
tioned in these same quarters. 

Expressions now being made are the 
start of an official build-up to try to head 
off a strike wave tentatively scheduled 
after the November elections. This build- 
up is contrary to that of the months after 
war ended, when official statements and 
attitudes were designed to encourage 





without strikes is pictured as essential, 
This represents a viewpoint that had not 
been emphasized by New Deal groups in 
the past. 

A change is occurring, too, in the atti- 
tude of Henry Wallace, Secretary of Com- 
merce. Mr. Wallace encouraged the first 
postwar wave of strikes by sponsoring 
a report designed to show that the auto. 
mobile industry could increase wage rates 
sharply and still make large profits. The 
Secretary of Commerce now has admitted 
publicly that the report he sponsored 


—Acme 


MESSRS. MURRAY & WALLACE 
... the atmosphere was cooling 


strikes in the country’s major industries 
as a means of pushing wage rates higher 
before postwar production really got going. 
A labor-management conference, to be 
called by the President, is being suggested 
by a group of economists, engineers and 
labor-relations experts who have New 
Deal ties. This conference would be sup- 
posed to deal with wage issues and other 
issues that threaten big new strikes for the 
period after election. Mr. Truman is not 
expected to heed the appeal to call a con- 
ference, but the appeal itself is getting 
attention for the opinions it expresses. 
Strikes that threaten to starve a city 
or to tie up the economy of the nation 
are described as “morally repugnant” by 
the group. that is asking for a new labor- 
management conference. The statement 
is made that, in strikes affecting the 
national well-being, labor and manage- 
ment are engaging in class warfare rather 
than collective bargaining. Some means 
to settle labor disputes of this nature 


was inaccurate in the light of experience. 
Mr. Wallace, in a more recent report, has 
pointed out that the pay of workers now 
is back to wartime levels despite reduction 
in overtime. This is regarded as an argu- 
ment against new strikes. Philip Murray 
and other CIO officials no longer regard 
Secretary Wallace as an advocate of their 
strike policy, and are reported -.o be cooling 
to him. 

Reasons for change in the line of 
official thinking with regard to strikes 
trace to several factors, including the 
following: 

The need for production of goods to 
keep prices from rising further is increased 
by the decline in OPA’s power. Govern- 
ment economists who thought a period of 
large-scale unemployment would follow 
V-J Day advocated wage increases to 
hold up purchasing power. They now see 
that production is the only way to keep 
runaway prices from destroying the pur- 
chasing power. 
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Collective bargaining has been replaced 
by 4 Government wage formula, fixed by 
the President last February in the settle- 
ment of the steel strike. Unions no longer 
bargain. They merely demand the full 
18% cents an hour. Union leaders as well 
as economists want to see true bargaining 
restored. 

Politics also has a hand in the change. 
The Democrats know 
strikes before November would lose votes 
for Administration supporters in Congress. 

Labor leaders recognize the change 
in public sentiment, and in Government 


a new series of 


policy. That is one reason why AFL and 
CIO officials have been talking down 


strikes and trying to turn attention of 
members to the price front. The CIO also 
asked President Truman to call a labor- 
management conference to stabilize eco- 
nomic conditions. 

The proposals for a labor-management 
conference so far have found no support in 
the Administration. Officials can see no 
hope now of working out any agreement 
between unions and management on wages 
or strikes. The Government, however, is 
moving away from its long-time support 
for strikes. Even New Dealers no longer 
consider the “right to strike” a sacred 
right. 





Split in Cabinet 
On Plant Seizure 


One hangover from the early-1946 wave 
of big strikes poses a problem that had the 
attention of President Truman’s Cabinet. 
The issue divided that Cabinet and put 
the President on the spot. 


Involved were CIO strikes in the farm- 
implement industry that outlasted all the 
other big walkouts. One strike. against two 
plants of the J. I. Case Co.. 
December. The others, at seven plants of 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
started last March and April. Three C1O 
unions were seeking to force acceptance of 
wage and other demands. 

The issue. The Cabinet entered the 
controversy on the issue of what the Gov- 
ernment should do to end_ these 
drawn-out strikes. 

Seizure of the nine plants was the solu- 
tion urged by Secretary of Labor Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach. He sent that recommenda- 
tion to Mr. Truman on June 4, after mak- 
ing repeated attempts to bring about a 
settlement of the strikes through collective 
bargaining. The Case management declined 
to negotiate a new contract of any kind. 
Strikers in two of its plants went back to 
work without an agreement. Those in the 
firm’s two other plants remained on the 
picket line. Allis-Chalmers officials met 
with the union negotiators, but each side 
charged the other with failing to bargain. 
The CIO urged seizure in the hope that the 
Government then would negotiate con- 
tracts with the unions. 

Opposition to seizure, however, was ex- 
pressed by Secretary of Agriculture Clinton 
P. Anderson. He held that seizure would 
not bring more farm equipment because all 
available steel and other critical materials 
had been allocated to the other farm- 
implement plants that were operating. 

A counterattack by the Allis-Chalmers 
management hurt Mr. Schwellenbach’s 


began last 


long- 


argument. The company publicly charged 
that the Labor Secretary had actually 


stymied collective bargaining by privately 
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Collective bargaining was stymied 
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@ Next time you sign your mail, look at the 
watermark of your letterhead paper. It's your 
quality guarantee. It should reveal what it's 
made from... the finest papers are made 
from cotton fibres. It should also reveal how 
much cotton fibre... the more cotton fibre, 
the finer the paper. Finally, it should reveal 
who made it .. . like Fox River, who has been 
making fine cotton fibre papers since 1883. 


@ That's all you need to know to obtain the 
finest in letterhead papers. Ask your printer, 
lithographer or engraver about Fox River pa- 
pers. He'll be glad to recommend the paper 
with the correct cotton fibre content for each 
business need. 
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Labor Week 


promising the CIO that he would get 
seizure. The CIO then stopped negotiating, 
the company said. The CIO replied that 
the company representatives in the con- 
ferences never had authority to bargain, 
All this put Mr. Truman on the spot, 
He personally would prefer not to use the 
seizure weapon except in extreme emer. 
gencies. Further efforts were being made 
last week to negotiate a settlement between 
the labor and farm spokesmen in the 
Cabinet. The indications were that Mr. 
Truman was inclined to go along with Mr, 
Anderson. That would mean that the ele- 
ment of risk would be returned to strikes 
in this country. Unions no longer could 
count on the Government’s _ rescuing 
them from deadlocked strike negotiations 
through use of the seizure power. 








Rise in Earnings 
Past War Peak 


Pay of factory workers is on the rise, 
Their hourly earnings now have passed the 
wartime peak. The prospect is for even 
higher incomes in the immediate future as 
long as strikes continue to decline. 

Average earnings of factory workers 
in June are estimated at $1.08 an hour, 
including overtime. This is 21% cents above 
the gross hourly earnings for January, 
1945, when factory pay hit the wartime 
top. The trend has been upward since Feb- 
ruary, the rise totaling 7 cents an hour 
since then. Figures are from the Labor De- 
partment’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Factory pay averaged $1.071 an hour in 
May, compared with $1.042 for the cor- 
responding month last year. The figure was 
$1.058 for April 1946. 

Higher hourly pay was reported by each 
of the 20 major manufacturing industries 
in May, 1946, as compared with a year 
ago. In only half of the industry groups, 
however, were average weekly earnings 
higher than in May, 1945. 

Significant changes in weekly earn- 
ings of various industries, since May of 
1945, follow: 

Printing and publishing had the largest 
increase in weekly earnings, from a dollars- 
and-cents standpoint. Earnings went up 
$4.42, to reach $51.05. 

Textiles and apparel, with relatively 
low pay scales, showed the largest raise, 
percentagewise. Gains of about 14% per 
cent in each of these industries raised the 
earnings to $35 a week. 

Iron and steel recorded a drop of 12 
per cent, to a weekly pay of $45.69. 

Autos showed earnings of $47.15, a re- 
duction of 15.1 per cent. 

Food-industry earnings went up 4.8 per 
cent to $40.70 a week. 

The factory worker’s pay is 69.2 per 
cent above his average hourly earnings, 
with overtime, for the year 1939. 
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Weve Been Askee: 


HOW REVISED PRICE CONTROLS WILL WORK 


Price control, under the law now in 
effect, is to be uncertain and confusing at 
best. A wide variety of differing standards 
and controls will apply to different types 
of producers, distributors and landlords. 
It will be a case of every man looking out 
for his own opportunities and interests. 

Emphasis of the new law, if administered 
as Congress intends it, is to be placed upon 
the earliest possible decontrol of the great- 
est possible number of prices. Whether this 
intent of Congress is carried out will de- 
pend upon the attitude of the Price Ad- 
ministrator and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and upon the attitude of a majority 
of the new Price Decontrol Board. 

What Congress has done, broadly, is 
this: It has revived control of prices for 
most goods and services. It has revived 
rent control on a national basis. It has 
voted about $1,000,000,000 in 
that can be used to reduce prices below the 
free-market level. It has provided a profit 
formula for pricing industrial products. 
And it has set up formal decontrol ma- 
chinery, with standards to be followed. 
(Persons interested in complete details will 
find full text of the new law on page 67.) 


subsidies 


Does this mean that prices now will 
be pushed back? 

They can be. A roll-back of prices and of 
rents to the levels that prevailed on June 
30 is specifically authorized in the new 
law. Whether prices actually are rolled 
back, and to what extent, will depend upon 
decisions of the Price Administrator, the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Price 
Decontrol Board. A number of pricing 
orders haye been prepared by OPA. In 
many cases, these will push back price 
ceilings to June levels. Others will allow 
some rise in former ceilings. 


What of food prices, which rose most? 
Certain food items stay out from control 
until August 21, possibly longer. These 
include meat, dairy products. soybeans, 
cottonseed and items made entirely or to 
a large extent from them. They also in- 
clude grain, and livestock and_ poultry 
feeds made from grain. If the new Price 
Decontrol Board has not ruled by August 
20 on whether or not price ceilings should 
be restored on these items, controls can 
go back, with OPA fixing the actual 
ceilings. The Board is not supposed to 
order recontrols unless prices have risen 
the are 
the public interest 


“unreasonably.” or commodities 


in short supply, or 


would be served. 


Other food items on which controls cannot 
be restored until after August 20 are eggs 
and poultry, and products processed from 
them. In these cases, controls cannot be 
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restored even after August 20 unless the 
Decontrol Board specifically orders it. 


What about other foods? 

Except for these foods specifically ex- 
empted, other food items can be placed 
back under controls at any time. Some 
may be given higher ceilings, others +e- 
turned to June 30 price levels. This means 
that ceilings can be restored immediately 
for foods processed from grains, such as 
flour, bread and cereals. But controls can 
not be restored until after August 20 on 
dairy and meat products, sucl as butter, 
cheese, ice cream, canned meats, ete. 


Are any industrial products exempt 
from controls? 

Only in a few instances, and this exemption 

be temporary. Most industrial prod- 

did not rise in price since June 30 


may 
ucts 























—Barrow in Jersey Journal 


WHILE YOU WAITED 


and there will be no roll-back, but they 
stay under control unless freed by OPA. 


Petroleum and its products and tobacco 
and its products stay out from control at 
least until August 21. And control cannot 
be restored for these unless the Price De- 
control Board orders it because of un- 
reasonable and inflationary rises in prices 
or because of scarcities. This means that 
there can be some rise in the prices of 
gasoline and crude oil, as well as in prices 
of cigarettes and cigars, without an OPA 
crackdown in the form of restored controls. 


What about the Maximum Average 
Price program? 

The MAP program stays dead. OPA no 

longer can order clothing manufacturers 

to use part of their materials to produce 


medium and low-priced clothing. But 
OPA still has power to control the prices 
of individual garments. 


Next, as to rents. How are they af- 
fected? 
Here there will be a roll-back. In general, 
rents go back to June 30 levels in the 520 
areas where controls were in effect when 
the old OPA law expired. OPA, however, 
has no power to order refunds of higher 
rents collected for the short period when 
controls were not operating. But the agen- 
cy may order refunds of above-ceiling 
rents collected for August and later 
months. Leases signed since June 30 and 
involving above-ceiling rents are voided. 


Landlords who began eviction proceedings 
against tenants in the interim, contrary to 
OPA rent regulations. are required to drop 
these proceedings unless the tenants ac- 
tually have been evicted. Tenants evicted 
between June 30 and July 25, however, 
cannot regain possession. OPA advises 
tenants in rent-control areas who have 
received notices to vacate to get in touch 
with local rent offices. 


Can rents be raised? 

After the first roll-back of rents, 
increases in ceilings may be allowed. OPA 
officials have expressed the opinion that 
there must be more liberality in rent 
ceilings. Some landlords, therefore, may 
he able to get their ceilings raised in the 
weeks and months ahead. 


some 


On resales, do retailers and whole- 
salers face a squeeze? 
No, not necessarily. Congress says that 
margins of retailers and wholesalers can- 
not be reduced below those that prevailed 
last March 31. This is tighter on dis- 
tributors than the vetoed bill, which 
would have assured retailers and whole- 
salers the markups or discounts they 
used last January 1, before three months 
of absorbing this year’s rising costs. But 
distributors cannot be squeezed by further 
cost absorption in future pricing orders 


issued by OPA. 


OPA must restore prewar profit margins 
for dealers in “reconversion” items, produc- 
tion of which was sharply cut back during 
the war, such.as automobiles, farm im- 
plements, refrigerators, radios and other 
household appliances. This will result in 
higher retail prices for some of these items. 


What of the profit formula for manu- 
facturers, about which there is 
much talk? 

This formula, just as the above profit 

formula for distributors, is much changed 
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We ‘ue Been Ashed: 





from what was called for in the vetoed 
pill. For manufacturers, producers and 
processors, OPA must establish ceilings 
that reflect the average total costs for an 
industry of each product plus the indus- 
try’s average profit margins on sales in 
the year 1940. This takes into account 
higher production costs since 1940. The 
period on which pricing was based under 
the old law was 1986-89. The vetoed bill 
would have used October, 1941, as the price- 
basing period, when industry was beginning 
to feel the wartime boom in business. 


Does this formula guarantee a profit 
for each producer? 
No. An individual producer is not even 
guaranteed return of his total costs if he 
is a high-cost producer. Ceilings are to 
be based upon an industry’s average in 
costs. And these costs will be determined 
by OPA on the basis of costs of a “reason- 
able” number of typical producers, manu- 
facturers or processors. 


What discretion does OPA have in 
administering this formula? 
OPA is given considerable leeway in ad- 
ministering the profit formula. It usually 
does not have to allow a price increase 
if an industry already is receiving its 
average production costs plus a “reason- 
able” »rofit, and if a higher ceiling would 


not ‘ase production or would slow down - 


production of some other needed item. The 
new law does not say what is considered a 
reasonable profit. That is left up to the 
Price Administrator. 


In addition, OPA can turn down applica- 
tions for price adjustments when it con- 
siders that a particular industry is oper- 
ating under abnormal costs that are likely 
to be reduced within the near future. 


Will some prices be adjusted under 
this formula immediately? 

Not necessarily. The new law gives OPA 
30 days to make any price changes that 
are called for. Changes under the pricing 
formula for manufacturers, producers and 
processors do not have to be made until 
60 days after an industry advisory com- 
mittee asks for higher ceilings and. submits 
data to support its petition. Thus, it may 
be more than two months before some of 
these price adjustments are made. 


How will decontrols work? 

Specific rules are laid down by Congress 
for gradually dropping controls between 
now and June 30, 1947, when OPA is 
scheduled to be abolished. Congress orders 
that price controls be removed from any 
item, agricultural or nonagricultural, when 
its supply approximately balances its de- 
mand. The Secretary of Agriculture decides 
when ceilings should be abolished on agri- 
cultural products, including fish and other 
sea food. OPA decides for other items. 
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Furthermore, all controls must be removed 
by next January 1 from all items that have 
no important bearing on the cost of living 
or business costs. This means industrial 
as well as farm products. 

Where does the Decontrol Board 

come in? 

This Board can overrule either the Price 
Administrator or the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in deciding when controls shall be 
removed. And controls that have been 
eliminated cannot be restored without writ- 
ten approval of the Price Decontrol Board. 
Thus, the attitude of the three members 
of this Board will have an important bear- 
ing on the future of price controls. 


With some foods decontrolled, can 
restaurants raise prices? 

Prices of meals in restaurants, hotels and 

other eating places are placed back under 

ceilings even though some major food 

items are not now under control. Prices 

















—Akron Beacon Journal 


THERE ARE A FEW LEAKS! 


of meals are based upon the cost of ac- 
quiring foods served, plus the customary 


. margin. This means that prices charged 


by eating places often will be higher than 
levels of June 30. Restaurants can adjust 
their prices according to this formula 
without taking each price change to OPA. 


Does the new law provide any other 
special pricing formulas? 

Yes. One important rule involves pricing 
of cotton and woolen textiles. Here, manu- 
facturers’ ceiling prices must include the 
cost of the raw cotton or wool, based upon 
the parity price or current cost, whichever 
is higher, plus the average mill conversion 
cost and plus a reasonable profit. This 
provision is expected to raise the prices 
of some clothing, particularly that made 
from cotton. 


Another special pricing formula involves 
softwood logs and lumber. Ceiling prices 
for these logs must be high enough to 
allow producers to recover at least 90 
per cent of the cost of production, rather 
than the 75 per cent figured heretofore 
by the Office of Price Administration. 
For lumber, producers must be _ per- 
mitted to recover their current cost of 
production. This means higher prices for 
consumers. ; 


How about wage stabilization under 
the new law? 

Controls over wages and salaries are re- 
stored by the law, and the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board goes back into action. Approval 
of wage increases that will be used as the 
basis for seeking higher price ceilings, under 
the new rules, usually will be required only 
in industries where price ceilings are in 
effect. (For details, see page 40.) 


Congress also voted to restore sub- 

sidies. How will these work? 
Congress authorizes subsidy payments up 
to $1,000,000,000 during the present fiscal 
year, which is less than half the amount 
paid last year. Subsidies, as a rule, cannot 
be paid on items that are not under price 
controls. Thus, payments cannot be made 
before August 21 on meats and dairy 
products that now are decontrolled. Sub- 
sidies can be paid, however, on sugar, rub- 
ber, copper, lead and zinc, and oil from 
stripper wells. 


Who decides on subsidy payments? 


The Price Decontrol Board is to decide 
when subsidies are to be restored, and the 
amounts of payments. But no payments 
can be made on items that were not being 
subsidized on June 29. And all food sub- 
sidies must end by next April 1. 


How does an individual go about 

getting price relief? 
Petitions for price adjustments usually 
will be handled by getting industry advis- 
ory committees to file applications with 
the OPA, the Secretary of Agriculture or 
the Price Decontrol Board. The Board can 
be asked to review rulings of OPA and the 
Secretary of Agriculture. It will hold hear- 
ings, and its decisions will be final. The 
Board is required to hand down its ruling 
“at the earliest practicable time” after a 
hearing. Individual applications for relief, 
however, still can be filed by persons or 
firms. 


Appeals also can be made to the Emer- 
gency Court of Appeals if OPA does not 
approve an increase in manufacturers’ ceil- 
ings within 60 days after application is 
made by an industry advisory committee. 
This Court now has power to force the 
Office of Price Administration, within 30 
days, to make a price adjustment that it 
considers is justified. 
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Special Report 


Cost of $12,000,000,000 to 
$16,000,000,000 a year if 
extended to other workers 


The broad trend in social security—its 
benefits and its costs—now is being re- 
vealed by changes in the special plan of 
social security provided for railroad work- 
ers. The changes in this special plan are 
being favorably considered by Congress 
at a time when Congress is balking at broad 
changes in the regular plan of social 
security that covers more than 36,000,000 
American workers. 

Benefits to be railroad 
workers, however, are to point the way to 
the national social-security program of the 
future. Eventually, this national system is 
to provide more generously for retirement 
pay, unemployment 
vivors’ benefits, disability pay, sickness 
benefits and, perhaps, medical care, for 
all workers and their families. 

Thus, what now are likely to become 
costs of social security to railroad workers, 
and employers, later will be costs to ordi- 
nary workers and ordinary employers when 
and if broadening of the general program 
occurs. It is important, for that reason, to 
see what changes are being considered, in 
the railroad retirement and unemploy- 
ment measure sponsored by Representa- 
tive Robert Crosser (Dem.), of Ohio, and 
what those changes involve in the way of 
taxes. 

A comparison of the benefits that now 
are being planned for railroad workers and 
the benefits now available to ordinary 
workers looks like this: 

Retirement pay, under the new plan, 
would average $75 a month for the rail- 
road worker, against $37 for the ordinary 
worker and his aged wife under the 
national plan. 

Survivor benefits would be paid to the 
aged widow of an insured railroad worker 
at an average of $35 a month, against $20 
a month for the widow of an ordinary 
worker. 

Disability benefits, not available to the 
ordinary worker today on any basis, would 
be paid to the permanently disabled rail- 
road worker at the average rate of $65 
a month. 

Unemployment pay, averaging $18 a 
week, would be paid to the railroad worker 
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TRENDS IN SOCIAL SECURITY 

Here is what an ordinary worker re- 
ceives in monthly benefits, on an average, 
under the national plan of social security 
and what a railroad worker will receive 
‘per month under the special plan for rail 
workers being approved by Congress: 


Ordinary Railroad 

Worker Worker 
At retirement $37 $75 
If disabled Nothing $65 
While unemployed $82 $78 
During illness Nothing $82 
Atdeath,towidow $20 $35 


This is what it costs in taxes on pay 
rolls to support the two social-security 
systems: 


National Railroad 

Plan Plan 

Employer pays 28% 9.25 % 
Worker pays 1 & 6.25 % 
Total 838% 155 % 


2 extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


PATTERN FOR SECURITY BENEFITS: 
PLAN TO INCREASE RAILMEN’S AID 


System Providing Retirement at $75 a Month, and Payment to Sick 











for a maximum of 26 weeks. The ordinary 
worker’s payment averages $19 a week, 
but the maximum period averages no 
more than 20 weeks. 





RESCUING CONDUCTOR IN TRAIN WRECK 
Greater benefits for railroad workers ... 
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Sickness benefits, entirely absent from 
the national plan today, would be paid 
to the railroad worker at the same rate 
as his regular unemployment compensa- 
tion. The average worker drawing sickness 
pay would be an older person, in the higher 
brackets, and so the average sick benefit 
would be higher than the average unem- 
ployment check. 

The costs of the railroad retirement 
plan would be approximately doubled by 
these new benefits and by new taxes de- 
signed to put the program on a sound 
actuarial basis. Where railroad employers 
and workers each pay a pay-roll tax of 314 
per cent, they now are likely to pay at 
the rate of 6144 per cent each, with an 
additional 3 per cent tax on employers 
to support the unemployment program. 
That’s a total rate of 151% per cent. 

This, then, is the program of social 
insurance that probably can be expected 
to be provided in time for all of the 
nation’s 55,000,000 to 60,000,000 workers. 
The move to bring more social-security 
benefits to all workers already is well 
under way. Expansion of the national plan 
has been strongly urged by the Adminis- 
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Special Report 

tration during this Congress. And although 
Congress froze the social-security tax 
rate for another year and provided only 
minor new benefits for veterans and per- 
sons on relief, growing support already 
evident indicates that more and _ larger 
benefits eventually are to be made avail- 
able to all workers. 

This prospect makes worth while a 
closer !ook at the changes already being 
considered in the railroad workers’ so- 
cial-security program: 

The new plan for railroad workers 
would increase retirement benefits, at 65, 
from the present average of $68 a month 
to $75 a month, as the result of a new 
higher minimum payment. This minimum, 
now $20 to $40 for most railroad workers, 
would range from $30 to $50. For the ordi- 
nary worker, under the national plan, the 
minimum is $10 a month. And, although 
this Congress turned down proposals to 
raise both the minimum and the average 
benefits paid to the ordinary worker, Con- 
gress is likely in time to take this step. It 
may also allow the ordinary worker to re- 
tire when he is permanently disabled. 

Railroad workers already have a program 
permitting them to retire with pay when 
permanently disabled for any and all work, 
provided they have 30 years of railroad 
service or are 60 years old. Under the new 
plan, they would need only 10 years’ serv- 
ice if they are disabled for all work. And 
those workers who are currently connected 
with the railroad industry, and who have 
20 years of service or are 60 years old, 
would be retired if they are disabled for 
their own regular jobs, although they still 
may be able to do other work for pay. 

In addition, railroad workers now, and 
all workers eventually, are likely to receive 
pay during periods of unemployment re- 
sulting from illness or any other temporary 
disability, just as they now receive unem- 
ployment compensation when they are un- 
able to find suitable work. Women working 
on the railroads would be entitled to this 
benefit for maternity cases, just as for any 
other disability. And, in Congress, there 
already is considerable support for the 
extension of this benefit to all workers. 

Even in death, railroad workers and 
their families would be favored. Their 
families, which until now have had little 
protection against the wage earner’s death, 
are likely to receive survivor benefits on 
the same basis as the family of the ordi- 
nary worker. But the benefits are likely 
to be far larger for the railroad worker. 

Other advantages, now enjoyed by 
the railroad worker, also are likely even- 
tually to be extended, at least in large 
part, to the ordinary worker. For examples: 

Veterans of any war who were railroad 
employes before their war service receive 
full and free credit toward retirement 
benefits for their military service. More- 
over, they are given credit for military 
pay equal to their average pay during 
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railroad service. Ordinary veterans, under 
the national plan, have received no credits 
toward retirement. They receive only 
credit toward survivors’ benefits for three 
years after discharge, and that only on the 
basis of $160-a-month pay. 

Women may retire from railroad serv- 
ice at 60, if they have 30 years’ service, 
while 30-year-service men may retire at 
60 with reduced benefits. It already has 
been proposed to reduce the retirement 
age to 60, or lower, for all men and women 
under the national plan. 

Extra income also may be earned by re- 
tired railroad workers who want to sup- 
plement their retirement pay. So far, ordi- 
nary workers are not allowed to earn more 
than $15 in any month without forfeiting 
their retirement pay for that month. 

Railroad service prior to 1937, more- 
over, is credited to the account of the 
worker of 65 who needs that service to 
make his total add up to 30 years. The 
ordinary worker’s benefits are based en- 
tirely on his employment after 1936. 

The effect of this expanded program 
on railroad operations will depend largely 
upon the competitive position of the 
railroads in the future. At any rate, these 
extra costs, totaling for the railroads 
about $130,000,000 a year, would be 
piled on top of new annual costs of 
$715,000,000 in recent wage increases and 
about $25,000,000 in higher coal charges, 
in addition to other increases in railroad 
operating costs. 

The obvious answer to this extra $870,- 
000,000 in annual costs is higher freight 
rates and passenger fares. But this may 
not be easy. To the extent that higher 
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rates and fares mean loss of traffic to 
highway, water and air transport, the 
railroads will be unable to these 
costs on to the consumer. To that same 
extent, the railroads will have to absorb 
these extra costs, by reducing other costs 
or profits. In this event, the railroads 
might be forced into consolidation and 
reorganization. Failing this, or other cost- 
reducing formulas, they may face the 
necessity of an outright . Government 
subsidy or even nationalization. 

As for the effect of such an expanded 
program for all of the nation’s workers 
and their families: 

A national plan of social security, ex- 
panded to match the benefits under the 
proposed railroad plan, would cost the 
nation from $12,000,000,000 to $16,000.- 
000,000 or more a year when the program 
matured. That estimate is based on caleu- 
lations made by Government actuaries, 
who believe that such a program would 
require a national pay-roll tax totaling 12 
to 14 per cent. 

And, if a program of national health in- 
surance were added, as now seems likely 
in time, the total annual social-security 
cost would be somewhere between $20. 
000,000,000 and $30,000,000,000 after the 
program matured. For such a program, 
the pay-roll tax would need to be some- 
where between 17 and 23 per cent. 

What effect such a burden would have 
on the national economy already is pro- 
viding material for one of the hottest 
arguments in the country’s history. In 
other countries, meanwhile, programs of 
similar scope also are being either debated 
or tried out. In the U.S., it is pointed out, 
much of the expected cost of such a plan 
would not be a new cost at all, but an 
old one charged to a new account. 

Already, for example, the people of this 
country are spending around $1,000,000,- 
000 a year for public relief. And the na- 
tion’s medical bill comes to about $5,000,- 
000,000 a year. With a greatly expanded 
social-security plan, most of these and 
some other costs would simply be trans- 
ferred to another account, the social-insur- 
ance account. For example, instead of 
paying the family doctor directly, the 
worker would pay his medical bills indi- 
rectly through a pay-roll tax. 

The present cost of these items, how- 
ever, is not expected to offset altogether 
the burden of such a national social-insur- 
ance system. An additional load would 
have to be assumed. And part of the cost 
now borne by lower-income groups would 
be shifted to persons in the higher income 
brackets. Thus, many personal and na- 
tional adjustments would have to be made 
if many of the normal family costs were 
to be socialized. 

Judgment of the effect these factors 
might have on the nation. morally and eco- 
nomically, probably will have to wait un- 
til such a program is tried out in the U.S. 
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EASING THE SILVER FAMINE 


Effects of Compromise Act Raising Price to 90.5 Cents an Ounce 


Release of Treasury hoard. 
Stimulus to mining and 
to imports from Mexico 


The market price of silver is to be pegged 
by the U.S. Treasury hereafter at 90.5 
cents an ounce, the highest price since the 
boom of 1920. This compromise, reached 
after months of wrangling in Congress, 
marks the end of another round in a long 
fight over silver prices. But the fight is 
not over. 

The silver bloc in Congress, made up of 
members from silver-producing States, will 
keep demanding a pegged market price of 
$1.29 an ounce, the full monetary value of 
the metal. As it is, the silver States have 
won a price boost of 19.39 cents over the 
71.11 cents that has prevailed in recent 
years. 

Now the Treasury will start paying 90.5 
cents an ounce for all the newly mined do- 
mestic silver that producers offer. And it 
will sell its surplus silver to industrial users 
at the same price. Thus, for the time being, 
90.5 becomes both a floor and a ceiling on 
the price of silver. 

Effect of the settlement will be to 
ease, temporarily at least, a silver famine 
so acute that, in recent weeks, some in- 
dustrial processors have had to melt down 
silver coins to make silver nitrate. 

The U.S. Treasury is to be the princi- 
pal immediate source. During the war, the 
Treasury was authorized, under the Green 
Act, to sell surplus silver at 71.11 cents an 
ounce to industrial users. The Green Act 
expired at the end of 1945, and, since then, 
the Treasury’s huge stocks have been 
frozen in the silver depository at West 
Point, N. Y. It was legislation to reopen 
those stocks that gave the silver bloc its 
opportunity to demand a price boost. 

Approximately 50,000,000 ounces now 
will be offered for sale at 90.5 cents. This 
will be enough to satisfy all industrial 
users in this country for about five months. 
Actually, the Treasury has 220,000,000 
ounces of unpledged silver—that is, not 
held as backing for silver certificates—but 
70,000,000 of that is out on lease to other 
Government agencies for war uses and 
100,000,000 will be held for coinage during 
the next two years. 

Foreign silver, with this price incentive, 
may reappear in some volume in U.S. mar- 
kets, especially from Mexico, where there 
have been reports of hoarding pending a 
price settlement in this country. Imports 
have all but ceased, mainly because prices 
in many foreign countries are higher than 
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the 71.11-cent OPA ceiling which applied 
in this country until recently. If OPA puts 
a new ceiling on silver, it probably will be 
at 90.5 cents, the same as the Treasury’s 
buying and selling price. How much this 
new price level will bring in remains to be 
seen. 

Domestic production will be stimulated 
somewhat by the higher price, but output 
for this year is unlikely to be more than 
30,000,000 ounces. Labor and price trou- 





silver. From a normal output of about 
250,000,000 ounces a year, world produc- 
tion declined gradually during the war to 
160,000,000 ounces in 1945, and there is no 
promise of getting back to prewar levels 
soon. 

Coinage needs in this country averaged 
75,000,000 ounces a year during the war, 
The Treasury expects to coin 50,000,000 
ounces in each of the next two years. 

Industrial needs now are estimated at 


—U. S. Treasury 


U.S. SILVER STOCKS AT WEST POINT 
... the fight is not over 


bles have combined to reduce this coun- 
try’s production to about half the prewar 
normal. And silver producers insist that 
domestic production will not get back to 
prewar levels at less than $1 an ounce. 

Lend-Leased silver, if returned to this 
country on schedule, will help to satisfy 
U.S. demand in the next years. The U.S. 
shipped 407,000,000 ounces to Allied coun- 
tries during the war, under agreements that 
it be returned within five years after the 
war. But how much of this will be recov- 
ered is problematical. 

In the years ahead, therefore, this coun- 
try may have to rely more and more on 
foreign suppliers. And, if present demand is 
sustained, there may not be enough to go 
around. 

U.S. demand alone would take nearly 
all of the world’s present production of 


125,000,000 ounces a year, nearly four 
times the prewar normal. 

The silverware industry alone wants 
70,000,000 ounces this year and consider- 
ably more than that next year. A tre- 
mendous backlog of orders for sterling and 
plated ware accounts for this demand, 
which can be expected to level off after a 
few years. 

Other industrial needs include 15,000,000 
ounces for the photographic industry, 
12,000,000 for jewelry, 10,500,000 for braz- 
ing alloys, 10,000,000 for electrical uses, 
1,500,000 for dental and medical supplies, 
1,000,900 for engine bearings, and 5,000, 
000 for miscellaneous industrial uses. 

Monetary position of silver, thus, is 
to be a continuing issue. As matters now 
stand, there are two standards of silver 
value—one the monetary value of $1.29 
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A Mullins Manufacturing Corporation salesman and a housewife plan a new Youngstown Kitchen with miniature models. 


A Million Dollar Loan for an Idea! 


T WAS a simple idea, but like most 
T ideas it required financing. And fi- 
nancing, you will remember, was not 
easy to obtain back in 1937. However, 
the Mullins Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion was enthused about its idea and 
approached the Bank of Manhattan. 

The Mullins’ officers explained that 
their business was supplying automo- 
bile and appliance manufacturers with 
metal parts—car bodies, fenders, wash- 
ing-machine tubs—stamped out on a 
mass production basis. Now they 
wanted to expand into the consumer 
market with modernized steel kitchen 
units. They had a unique selling idea 
they thought would put their product 
across. 

Mullins would make small models of 
the proposed kitchen units. Salesmen, 
equipped with these models, would work 
with housewives in planning kitchen 
layouts which best fitted the buyer's 
needs. The result would be a really 
“scientifically planned” kitchen. 

The Company had been unable to 
find anyone with the vision to see the 
idea’s possibilities and supply financial 


assistance until they came to the Bank 
of Manhattan. 

This Bank immediately saw the pos- 
sibilities of the plan and loaned Mul- 
lins $1,000,000 to finance it. A distribu- 
tion organization was set up, and soon 
the new product was on the market. 
Housewives liked planning their own 
streamlined kitchens and soon thou- 
sands of units were being turned out 
every day. The Company enlarged its 
plants and added to its line. It devel- 
oped other kitchen appliances. 

Along came the war, and Mullins 
started working with the Ordnance De- 
partment. Assisted by a $5,000,000 
V-Loan from the Bank, the Company 
revolutionized the making of numerous 





war parts by substituting the Mullins 
metal stamping process for other 
slower, more expensive methods. 

Today Mullins, its V-Loan liquidated, 
is making many new types of Youngs- 
town Kitchens. And it is expanding— 
aided by another loan from the Bank 
of Manhattan. Before long, Mullins will 
add other products to their merchan- 
dise line. 

The Bank of Manhattan likes ideas. 
And it encourages firms with ideas be- 
cause it knows from experience that 
ideas—properly nurtured—mean even- 
tual growth and prosperity. This Bank 
stands ready to help such firms, not 
only with money, but with equally valu- 
able business experience and counsel. 
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South Bend Lathes are designed to per- 
form an unusually wide variety of ma- 
chining operations with ease, speed, and 
precision. Their unusual productive scope 
and capacity effect worthwhile econo- 
mies in capital investment, floor space, 
and production costs. In one way or an- 
other, South Bend Lathes pay for them- 
selves time and time again during their 
long life. 


South Bend Lathes are made with 9”,10”, 
13”, 142", and 16” swings, Turret Lathes 
with 9” and 10” swings and collet ca- 
pacities up to 1”. Write for catalog today! 


iS} SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 
fae 


535 E. Madison St., South Bend 22, Indiana 
Lathe Builders Since 1906 





WRITE FOR CATALOG 
Write today for free Cataiog 
100-D which shows in full 
color all sizes and models of 
South Bend Engine, Tool- 
room, and Turret Lathes. 
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an ounce; the other, the price that silver 
will bring in the market. Strictly speaking, 
silver is not a monetary metal, even 
though it is used for coins and as backing 
for currency. 

As matters now stand, the Treasury 
buys domestic silver at a pegged price and 
foreign silver at whatever the market de- 
mands. It coins silver on the basis of $1.29 
an ounce. A silver dollar, for example, 
contains a dollar’s worth of silver at $1.29 


an ounce. The difference between that 


monetary value and the buying price rep- 
resents a profit to the Treasury, which 
is reported in the general fund. 

What the champions of silver want is 
to get the commercial price up to $1.29 
an ounce, thus pegging silver at the mone- 
tary level and giving it a position in the 
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to come out of its own capital rather than 
borrowed money. 

By November 25, the Bank will have 
$767,000,000 of its own, representing 10 
per cent of the subscriptions of member 
countries. Bank officials believe all of that 
amount or even more could be committed 
for loans without embarrassing the institu- 
tion, because the chances are that borrow. 
ers will draw down their loans only a little 
at a time. 

This is indicated by the record of the 
Export-Import Bank. Borrowers are slow 
about drawing their loans from that insti- 
tution, because goods to buy with the 
money are scarce. And, like the Export-Im- 
port Bank, the International Bank will 
pay out the money only when the borrow. 
er is ready to spend it. 
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MESSRS. MEYER AND SMITH 
Small issues will test the market 


money system like that of gold. That 
would mean, in effect, a system of bi- 
metallism. 

The Treasury, on the other hand, wants 
to keep the price of silver down to 90.5 
cents. For one reason, officials say that, if 
silver were to rise to $1.29, some countries 
would be forced to abandon silver as a 
coinage metal. At that price, they say, it 
would be profitable to melt down the coins 
of Australia, Brazil, Colombia, Egypt, 
Iran and Sweden for their bullion content. 





World Bank’s Delays 


The International Bank, it now de- 
velops, is likely to postpone offering any 
of its securities to investors until sometime 
in 1947. The agency’s initial loans to mem- 
ber countries, expected late this year, are 


When the International Bank does 
start borrowing in the money market next 
year, it will offer small issues first to test 
the market. These tests of market reaction 
to the paper of the new institution, as well 
as paper of member countries guaranteed 
by the Bank, will determine the long-range 
lending and borrowing policies. 

Executive directors now are discussing 
a proposal to start the Bank’s operations 
by offering a short-term issue rather than 
long-term bonds. The agency’s long-term 
market is limited by State laws which rule 
out insurance companies and most savings 
banks as customers for World Bank bonds. 
The reason for this is that State laws list 
the types of securities that insurance com- 
panies and savings banks are permitted to 
buy, and the World Bank was no% in 
existence when these laws were written. 
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New York law has been changed to per- 
mit savings banks in that State to invest 
in International Bank securities. Other 
State laws restricting investments by in- 
stitutional investors cannot be changed 
until legislative sessions of 1947. 

The Bank is reported to have only two 
loan applications on file, one of these a 
request from France for $500,000,000. The 
French application is expected to get U.S. 
backing. Many other countries have ap- 
proached Bank officials informally and are 
to file applications as soon as the institu- 
tion is ready to consider them. 

It now appears that it will be sometime 
in the autumn before the Bank, under the 
direction of Eugene Meyer as president and 
Harold D. Smith as vice president, can be- 
gin actual negotiations with loan applicants. 

Operations are running far behind sched- 
ule. Principal difficulty is delay in getting 
organized. Of an estimated 300 persons 
needed to stafi the agency, only about 30 
have been hired. The hiring process is slow 
because Mr. Meyer is trying to spread the 
staff positions out among all the member 
countries. 





Keeping Banks Open 


Protection of all bank deposits, both 
large and small, now is being undertaken 
by the Government. This is the effect of a 
new policy being followed by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp., which, by law, is 
authorized to insure depositors only up 
to $5,000. 

It is a program to protect banks against 
failure. And FDIC, backed by a huge cash 
reserve. is reported ready to go to almost 
any lengths to keep banks open. 

Already, it has been over two vears since 
a bank has failed, but during that period a 
number of banks have been saved by 
FDIC by one means or another. Although 
this is relatively easy in prosperous times, 
the test has been enough to convince FDIC 
officials that, even in a depression, there 
will be but few cases in which bank failures 
cannot be prevented. 

Any one of three methods can be used: 
first, FDIC and other agencies can work 
with the bank itself and get it back on its 
feet; second, FDIC can arrange for an- 
other bank to take over one in difficulty, 
with FDIC guaranteeing the weaker 
bank’s assets: third, FDIC itself can take 
over a tottering bank. 

FDIC figures the Government saves 
money by bailing out a bank instead of 
letting it sink and then paying off the 
depositors. Money invested in a bank to 
keep it open may come back. But money 
paid out to depositors of a bank that has 
failed is gone forever. 

Thus, FDIC is not to press its earlier 
request for legislation to raise the limit 
from $5.000 to $10,000. The attitude is 
that, since all deposits are protected, the 
insurance limit is beside the point. 
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Rope takes 


Tonnage that stays down in the mine doesn’t benefit 


anyone. Bringing it up the shaft speedily is a job for tough, 
smooth-running wire rope... for Preformed 
Yellow Strand with its ability to take the wrap on a 
quick-starting, fast-accelerating mine hoist. 


% In your wire rope operations—whether hoisting, 
drilling or digging— Preformed Yellow Strand will prove 
to be equally responsive. Limbered at the factory, it 
needs less breaking-in, installs more easily, provides 
greater resistance to kinking and fatigue. Sling 
users can boost the flow of work still more with flexible 
Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. Investigate these 
patented aids to production ... both colored for your 
protection with a high-visibility Yellow Strand. 


Broderick & Bascem Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 
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PREFORMED WIRE ROPE « BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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Mr. Wright's Crusade for Safe Flying . . . Food-Price Ideas 
Of Controller Anderson . . . Italy as Test for Diplomat Dunn 


THEODORE P. WRIGHT, as much as 
any one man can be, is the ruler of the 
nation’s airways. Mr. Wright is head of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. It 
was he who grounded the Constellations 
and thereby tied up an investment of more 
than $30,000,000, left travelers stranded 
at such remote places as Liberia and Nova 
Scotia, and touched off a controversy that 
still is seething. 

Mr. Wright, an unexcitable veteran of 
aviation, issued his order as part of his 
job of making air travel as safe as possible 
—just one of his many responsibilities. 
His work, always important, has taken on 
a new and greater significance with the 
postwar upsurge of civilian flying. His 
plans and activities affect many people— 
from the occasional air passenger to the 
citizen who is bothered by planes flying 
low over his home. 

Nevertheless, few outside the aviation 
industry are acquainted with Mr. Wright 
and his purposes. Where safety is con- 
cerned, he has several projects in progress. 
A particularly important one arises: from 
the dispute over the Constellations. 

Flight testing. Mr. Wright now pro- 
poses that every newly designed airplane 
be given 150 hours of rigorous testing in 
the air before it is approved for commercial 
flying. In the case of the Constellations, 
such a test, he believes, would have brought 
out the defects revealed later in actual use. 
When these flaws have been remedied, the 
plane, under Mr. Wright’s plan, must prove 
itself with the 150-hour flight test. That 
may take, he thinks, from six weeks to 
two months. After that, he says, the Con- 
stellations can go back into service with 
no stigma. 

Such exacting flight tests were becoming 
standard before the war. In _ wartime, 
however, new models were rushed into pro- 
duction and the defects were found and 
remedied in actual use. Some planes, so 
developed, later were taken over for com- 
mercial use. 

It is not generally known, but the Army 
had trouble with the engine used to power 
the Constellations. There were several en- 
gine fires. In civilian use, a Constellation 
made a forced landing in Connecticut, 
after an engine had caught fire and dropped 
off. It was thought that the trouble could 
be removed by eliminating a supercharger 
drive shaft. This was done, but soon after- 
ward there was another accident, involving 
the Constellation’s first fatalities. 

CAA inspectors made a thorough exam- 
ination of the wreckage. They came to 
conflicting conclusions. In view of the un- 
certainty, Mr. Wright decided that the 
planes should be grounded in the interest 
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of public safety, until the exact defects 
could be found and eliminated. 

Where general safety problems are con- 
cerned, however, Mr. Wright divides them 
into two fields, the air lines and privately 
flown planes. Air-line safety, he thinks, 
depends in large part upon providing a 
maximum number of aids to navigation for 
night flying and for use in bad weather. 
That is being done. 

Instrument landing system. CAA now 
is installing an instrument landing system 
that Mr. Wright says not only will increase 
air-travel safety, but will improve and 
accelerate service under conditions of poor 
visibility. The new system, developed dur- 
ing the war, is to be in operation by late 
next winter. 

At present, when visibility is poor, planes 
can be landed at big airports at a rate of 
only about five an hour, one every 12 min- 
utes. The result is that often aircraft 


wishing to land are “stacked” above the 
airport, circling at intervals of 1,000 feet, 





THEODORE P. WRIGHT 


Constellations started a controversy 





awaiting their turn. The “stacking” system, 
with its delays and worries for timid 
passengers, has been a source of much 
criticism. 

With the new devices, however, Mr, 
Wright says that planes will be able to 
land at a rate of 20 an hour, one every 
three minutes. Later, he expects, arrivals 
can be increased to one each minute. 

Improved radio. A new radio system 
called “very high frequency” is being in- 
stalled on the airways. Its advantage is 
that it is unaffected by static, and a plane 
in the air can keep in constant communica- 
tion with CAA operatives on the ground. 

Installation of this system, begun in 1941 
but interrupted by the war, now is coming 
along rapidly, although there have been 
delays in obtaining air-borne equipment. 
Until all airports and planes have the new 
devices, both the old and new systems will 
be used. 

Better operating techniques. Mr. 
Wright works constantly with the air lines 
and the Army for improved 
methods of maintenance and 
dispatching and of safe han- 
dling of planes in the air, 
There have been accidents, he 


says, attributable to faulty 
handling. 


The tremendous postwar ex- 
pansion of air transport, he 
says, has trebled the job of the 
air lines. They have been 
bringing in operating person- 
nel, and educating them to the 
particular problems of air-line 
operation. Such education is 
under CAA supervision. 

Private flying. Mr. Wright, 
who sees great possibilities in 
private flying, is constantly 
urging aircraft manufacturers 
to experiment in small models, 
to bring out small planes with 
a maximum of what he calls 
“built-in safety.” CAA, itself, 


in some instances, does re- 
search in safety devices or 
finances that sort of work 


when the cost seems excessive 
for a single plant, or the proj- 
ect promises to benefit avia- 
tion generally. 

“You will never get a fool- 
proof plane,” Mr. Wright says, 
“but you can build in much 
more safety than at present.” 

Education of the private 
flier is important, too. Many 
accidents in private flying are 
due entirely to carelessness, he 
says. By posters at airports 
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and other means of communication, CAA 
js constantly reminding the private flier 
that he “must fly with care or come to 
grief.” 

Mr. Wright says his “whole philosophy 
is that you cannot regulate safety,” and 
regulations are being relaxed wherever 
possible. But, he adds, “you can build in 
safety and you can educate the people who 
fly the planes.” 

Low flying. Regulations prescribe that 
a plane must keep at least 1,000 feet above 
cities and towns, or maintain an altitude 
sufficient at all times to permit landing 
outside the populated area. Exceptions 
are made for the necessities of landing and 


taking off. Those who dwell near the air- - 


ports, consequently, are not protected by 
the regulations. CAA receives and investi- 
gates complaints about low flying. 


When new airports are built, CAA tries. 


to reach the problem of low flying by 
obtaining zoning laws, to keep clear of 
housing the areas of approach to the land- 
ing strips. 

Many duties. In addition to all these 
activities, Mr. Wright and CAA are in 
charge of a $500,000,000 airport-develop- 
ment program that is to get under way 
next spring. They control 37,000 miles of 
airway, and see to the dispatching and 
spacing of planes along the air routes. The 
men in the control towers at the airports 
are CAA men. CAA agents make periodic 
inspections of aircraft, and supervise the 
licensing of fliers. Mr. Wright or his asso- 
ciates, in addition, often represent the 
United States in international aviation 
conferences. Their work covers all of 
civilian air transport. 

Enthusiastic veteran. Mr. Wright, a 
pleasant, graying man in his early fifties, 
who speaks fluently and comfortably of 
the problems of his job, has been in avia- 
tion for more than 30 years. He began in 
the Naval Reserve Flying Corps in 1917, 
and became a pilot himself in 1920. The 
technical aspects of flying, however, inter- 
ested him more than piloting a plane. He 
studied at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and between wars became an aero- 
nautical engineer, plant manager and ex- 
ecutive of the Curtiss-Wright Corp. (That 
his own name happened to be Wright was 
pure coincidence.) He also achieved a con- 
siderable reputation as a contributor to 
aeronautical journals, and through engi- 
neering work that helped develop the win- 
ning plane in the 1930 Guggenheim Safe 
Aircraft Competition, carrying a $100,000 
award. 

With Europe at war and America re- 
arming, Mr. Wright quit his industry con- 
nections in 1940 to help out in Washington. 
He wound up as a member of the Aircraft 
Production Board, where he was influential 
in determining how many planes of every 
type should be manufactured and where 
they should be made. For that work he 
received the Army’s Medal for Exceptional 
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Civilian Service. He became Administrator 
of CAA in September, 1944. 

His job technically is to administer and 
enforce regulations formulated by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, which means that he 
polices the airways. His proposal that air- 
craft of new design receive 150 hours of 
flight testing is in the form of a recom- 
mendation to the Board. Indications are 
that it will be adopted. Mr. Wright’s sug- 
gestions usually are. 

The aircraft industry, despite the pro- 





SECRETARY ANDERSON 


now and in the period ahead, he is pre- 
occupied with price control. The new OPA 
law makes him the arbiter of the price of 
farm products. He has some definite views 
on this subject, and, unless White House 
restraints interfere, the future of farm and 
food prices can be foreseen from these 
views. 

Price Control. Mr. Anderson believes 
in letting supply and demand get to work 
on the food-price situation. The -prices in 
question rose more rapidly than any other 
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The problems were harder to solve 


tests of the manufacturers at the grounding 
of the Constellations, regard Mr. Wright 
very highly, as a man who knows aviation 
but tempers his enthusiasm with a practi- 
cal realization of the problems of flying. 

In postwar flying, Mr. Wright is a 
central figure, about whom much will be 
heard in the period ahead. 





Food-Price Arbiter 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, the Secre- 


tary of Agriculture, has been standing on 
several hot spots at once. Mr. Anderson re- 
marks, somewhat ruefully, that there was 
a time when the Agriculture Department 
more or less ran itself. But, in this postwar 
era, the Secretary must be an economist 
of deep insight, a price controller, an ex- 
pert on world relief, and a diplomat who 
can strike a bargain with other nations. 
He also must have a thoroughgoing know!}- 
edge of the politics that animates Wash- 
ington and the country generally. 

Mr. Anderson, man of great energy, 
poise and companionability, is concerned 
with all these things. In particular, just 


group during the period in which the OPA 
controls lapsed. Mr. Anderson hardly is 
expected to try to roll them back to their 
June 30 levels and then hold them there 
by subsidy payments to producers. The 
Secretary, in fact, never has been enthusi- 
astic about subsidies. 

Probabilities are that Mr. Anderson will 
want to keep the consumer’s food prices at 
the old OPA level, with the amount of the 
former subsidy payments added. That is, 
the consumer will pay directly the full 
cost of his food, instead of making a part 
payment to the grocer and butcher, and 
adding the rest in tax payments to finance 
subsidies. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Anderson will be await- 
ing the effects of what he foresees as a 
great stabilizing influence. This influence 
is the huge wheat and corn crops now in 
prospect. Plenty of grain means not only 
more bread and cereals, but also more 
meat, more milk, butter, poultry and eggs. 
Such a supply, Mr. Anderson believes, 
should be sufficient to prevent any further 
inflation of food prices. 

Uncertainties lie, however, in the ideas 
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Being well groomed may not make 


a salesman, but a shoddy appear- 


ance can break his chances in.a few 


short seconds. The situation is the 
same when your letterhead has 
selling job to do. 
Statione ne 
with its b lea rd, th 
finish, with ela vio t 
of quality, wi@assure®hofe attention 
for your lett®s. Cheap stationery 
means two strikes against you before 
the letter is read. Your business 
will be better liked if you use 
cotton fiber paper. Yet using 
PARSONS cotton fiber papers, 
available in a wide range of fin- 
ishes, colors and qualities, in- 
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People of the Week 


President Truman may have on the sub. 
ject. The Chief Executive is under con. 
siderable pressure from organized labor to 
attempt a broad price roll-back. Secretary 
Anderson will be guided, of course, by the 
President’s views. 

Sugar and diplomacy. As a diplomat 
and commercial bargainer, Secretary An. 
derson has just returned from Cuba with 
an agreement that is expected to ease the 
domestic sugar shortage by the end of the 
year. The contract he signed was some. 
thing new in American foreign trade. 

The United States is to buy most of 
the 1946 and 1947 Cuban sugar crop at 
a price that, beginning with 3.675 cents 
a pound, will be automatically increased 
if American food prices increase. Most of 
Cuba’s rice, flour, fats, oils and other food- 
stuffs are bought in the United States, 
together with many manufactured articles, 
Consequently, an increase in prices in 
the United States upsets the Cuban econ. 
omy, if sugar by contract is pegged to a 
fixed price. 

In such a situation, Cuban labor finds 
that its wages buy less food and other 
items. Under the new regime, Cuban work. 
ers are in a position to make their demands 
felt. They cali for higher wages, and the 
Cuban sugar producer finds he cannot 
grant them without cutting his profit mar- 
gins. By pegging the price of sugar to the 
index of food costs in the United States, 
both the worker and the producer are pro- 
tected against inflation here. 

The Cuban hedge against rising prices 
in the United States is being studied now 
by other nations that deal heavily with 
this country. It is expected that Brazil 
may demand a similar arrangement for its 
coffee and babassu oil, the Philippines for 
copra, Bolivia for tin and Chile for copper. 
Mr. Anderson apparently started some- 
thing with his Cuban deal. 

The Secretary went to Havana to try 
his hand at international bargaining at a 
time when sugar negotiations had _ been 
stalled for months. A cheerful good mixer, 
who makes friends quickly, he consulted all 
the principal Cuban officials and sugar 
producers, and attended labor meetings 
and talked with labor leaders. He left on 
terms of close personal friendship with 
President Grau San Martin. 

Mr. Anderson emphasizes particularly 
in connection with the Cuban contract that 
most of the $800,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 
to be paid by the United States in the 
next two years for sugar—and molasses 
and industrial alcohol, as well—is to come 
back to the United States for purchases of 
food and other things. 

Argentina. Secretary Anderson also 
may have a tough nut to crack eventually 
in driving a bargain for vegetable oils and 
oil seeds from Argentina. That country has 
large and growing quantities of linseed 
oil, a scarce item the world around. The 
Argentine owners, however, are holding 
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out for a rise in the world price, and little 
can be accomplished there at this time. 

Relief. Food shipments for European 
relief still are a problem, although a dimin- 
ishing one. The American quota has been 
met. More than 400,000,000 bushels of 
grain have been shipped abroad. This is 
generally considered a terrific job ac- 
complished. Farmers had to be persuaded 
to let go of their grain. Some sections of 
the American public had to be soothed 
when bread grew short in this country. 

Obstacles were arising constantly, Mr. 
Anderson says. For example, things had 
been nicely arranged when the railroad 
strike brought a two-day interruption in 
deliveries to ports. But the worst is over 
now. Food will continue scarce in Europe 
through 1947, but by no means as scarce 
as in the last year. The American grain 
contribution will be but a small percentage 
of the big harvest expected here. 

Farmer. Mr. Anderson learned about 
farm problems on his own farms in South 
Dakota and New Mexico. He learned about 
Washington and politics in four and one- 
half years as a member of the House. His 
standing in the House as an authority on 
food and farm problems grew constantly. 
He was chairman of a committee that in- 
vestigated the wartime food situation, and 
soon afterward, in June, 1945, Mr. Truman 
made him Secretary of Agriculture. 

From problems of shortages, the work 
of the Department now is shifting into a 
period in which problems of farm sur- 
pluses again may predominate. But it is 
doubtful whether the easy days in which 
the Department seemed to run itself will 
return soon. 





New Envoy to Italy 
JAMES C. DUNN, long one of the 


State Department’s more controversial 
figures, is the new Ambassador to Italy. 
Mr. Dunn, a suave, correctly groomed 
career diplomat, faces some extraordinary 
problems. 

New republic. It will be his task to 
keep the new Italian republic on the 
course that the United States and Great 
Britain chart for it. Italy is torn by dis- 
sensions, promoted, on the one hand, by 
Communist groups, and on the other by 
vestiges of the Fascist party. In addition 
there is general resentment at the Trieste 
settlement of the Big Four powers and the 
large share of adjoining territory granted, 
on Russia’s insistence, to Yugoslavia. 

Relations with the Vatican, necessarily, 
will become a part of Mr. Dunn’s respon- 
sibilities, too. The United States is repre- 
sented at the Holy See by Myron C. Tay- 
lor, but he is accustomed to spending long 
intervals in the United States, and is to be 
withdrawn, in any event, after peace has 
been established. 

Target of criticism. Mr. Dunn fer many 
years has been a particular target of State 
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Factory Sites That 
Have Everything 
o 


Industrial District 








Located within the 
corporate limits of 
Cedar Rapids, lowa’s 
leading industrial 
city. 


Alert executives are quick to recognize the advantages of a 
factory or branch plant in Iowa’s new industrial development. 
Any part of 800 acres of choice land is available for immediate 
development, convenient to power, water, sewer and transportation. Trackage 
will be provided by the Cedar Rapids and Iowa City Railway, which has 
direct track connection with four major railroads. This progressive railway 
either owns the land or has it under option. You'll find new conveniences 
and profits in Crandic Industrial District, where you'll be able to utilize 
lowa’s wealth of raw materials, abundant supply of skilled labor, vast network 
of power and adequate transportation system. Bring your new plant to the 
Crandic Industrial District. ‘ 


Write for map and complete information. 


CEDAR RAPIDS and JOWA CITY RAILWAY Sespe 




























This ts under no cirtumstances to be construed as an offering of these Debentures for sale, or as an offer-to buy, 
or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Debentures. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


$125,000,000 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Forty Year 242% Debentures 


Dated July 1, 1946 Due July 1, 1986 


Price 100.85% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned as may legally 
offer these Debentures in compliance with the securities laws of the-vespective States. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION BEAR, STEARNS & CO. 


EQUITABLE SECURITIES CORPORATION OTIS & CO. PHELPS, FENN & CO, 


INCORPORATED 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 


INCORPORATED 


HALLGARTEN & CO. SCHOELLKOPF, HUTTON & POMEROY, INC. 


CENTRAL REPUBLIC COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


L. F. ROTHSCHILD &-CQ, 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
SPENCER TRASK & CO. TUCKER, ANTHONY & CO. 


GREGORY & SON 


INCORPORATED 


COFFIN & BURR GRAHAM, PARSONS & CO 
CORPORATES 


HAYDEN, STONE & CO 
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Maving day coming up? Here are some facts 
you leaders of industry will want to add to that 
memorandum. Whether yours is a parent plant or 
branch, Missouri offers these advantages: 


Vv New State Constitution favors industry 
Low taxes 

< Over 950 new corporations last year 

<¥ Adequate water supply 

< Abundance of skilled native labor 

V Excellent transportation facilities 

iv Rich markets, retail and wholesale 

Vv Wealth of natural resources 

Vv Low cost power 

<¥ 350 communities eager to cooperate 


Specialized, confidential service to industrial- 
ists, Write direct: Missouri State Department 


of Resources and Development, Dept. 716, 
Sefferson City, Missouri. 


THE STATE OF MISSOURI 
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Peaple of the Week 


Department critics, especially critics from 
the liberal and leftward wing. They have 
contended that he wielded an unhealthily 
conservative influence within the Depart- 
ment. They have blamed him for the toler- 
ance of Franco fascism in Spain and of the 
Petain Government in wartime France. 

The fact that Mr. Dunn once was the 
Department’s chief of protocol, and that 
his job included determining by what pre- 
cedence guests should be seated at state 
dinners, has enabled critics to picture him, 
too, as chiefly a socialite, teacup-balancing 
State Department man. 

Advancement. Mr. Dunn, who chooses 
to ignore such charges, has thrived on 
criticism. His advancement through the 








=” 
AMBASSADOR DUNN 
... thrived on criticism 


Department has been rapid. He was an 
intimate adviser to former Secretary 
Cordell Hull. For Secretary James F. 
Byrnes he has served as Assistant Secre- 
tary in charge of affairs involving all of 
the Old World. He has served, too, as Mr. 
Byrnes’s deputy on the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, and helped the present Secre- 
tary of State in his recent Big Four nego- 
tiations. 

Within the Department, he has long 
been known as a hard-working, conscien- 
tious official. His influence unquestionably 
has been of a conservative nature, but not 
conservatism of the extreme, inimical na- 
ture that his critics have made it out to be. 
In Italy, his capacities and his influence 
will be put to a new testing. 


LOAD VOLUME @ 
HANDLING COSTS 











~ handles loads up to 6 tons quickly, using as 
. remarkably little electrical power. Saves 
time, money, and avoids congestion at 
loading locations. Operation is simple: 
Push a button . . . direct the load — 
> that’s all! 

~; Sturdy worm-driven ElectroLifts avail- — 
able in monorail, motor-driven, trolley, 7 
twin-hook, rope guide, two-speed and 
other types. Write for details. Pts 










CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should 


be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 


effective. 


ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
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Advertising in The United 
States News is NEWS. ... 
The management staffs, the 
production staffs, the men of 
science, engineering, sales, 
distribution, finance, trans- 
portation — these men are 
cover-to-cover readers be- 
cause they must keep in- 
formed on national trends. 
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DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


You may see things in the world of the future 
even more strange than this double helicopter 
bus that needs no landing wheels. New 
materials— new production techniques — give 
promise of untold developments. Important 
light alloys that will help shape this future 
world are aluminum and magnesium. The 
combination of strength with lightness, 


BOHN ALUMINUM & 









GENERAL OFFICES 


LAFAYETTE BUILDING 











HERE COMES THE FLYING BUS 


together with attractive appearance which both 
possess in marked degree, will assure many 
new uses for aluminum and magnesium. But 
we're not waiting for the world of tomorrow. 
Bohn engineers would like to discuss 
possible applications of these light alloys in 
the products you make. Write, phone or wire 
for further details. 


BRASS CORPORATION 


Designers and Fabricators of 
ALUMINUM + MAGNESIUM «+ BRASS 


AIRCRAFT TYPE BEARINGS 





NO CONSERVATION...NO HUNTING 
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WINCHESTER 


Contributing To Your 
Protection, Comfort 


and Well-Being 


Every true sportsman realizes that there 
must be give as well as take in hunting. 
Thanks to fine cooperation from many 
sources, Conservation now promises to keep 
alive America’s traditional hunting heri- 
tage for many years to come. 

What our friends of forest, field and 
stream need mostly —cover, food and water 
—is being made available today in greater 
abundance. Moreover, farmers everywhere 
have benefited, because lessons learned in 
providing food, shelter and protection for 
wildlife produce new and easier methods 
of soil conservation. Hedgerows stop soil 
erosion from wind and also provide nesting 
places for wildfowl. Contour plowing and 
drainage control bring bigger crops to 
agriculture and also provide beautiful 
ponds and streams -teeming with bass, 





trout and bluegills. In great northern 
areas, flood and drought control help ducks 
and geese breed with more safety from 
birds and beasts of prey. Thus America can 
enjoy millions of pounds of game each 
year, carefully harvested from the surplus, 
with sufficient breeding stock for the future. 

Conservation long has been a policy of 
Winchester and its companion Olin In- 
dustry, the Western Cartridge Company. 
Both are as proud of the support they have 
given private, state and federal conserva- 
tion agencies as they are proud of having 
provided the finest of guns and ammunition 
for generations of American outdoorsmen. 

Bettering the American way of life is 
the aim of all divisions of Olin Industries. 


Ouin INbustrizs, INc., East Alton, Illinois 


Products of Divisions, Subsidiaries, Affiliates 


ARMS, AMMUNITION, FLASHLIGHTS, BATTERIES, ROLLER SKATES 
AMMUNITION, TARGETS, TRAPS * WESTERN BRASS, BRONZE, PHOSPHOR BRONZE, NICKEL SILVER, COPPER, HEAT EXCHANGERS °¢ 


BOND FLASHLIGHTS, BATTERIES *© WESTERN 


EQUITABLE, COLUMBIA, LIBERTY AND WESTERN COMMERCIAL EXPLOSIVES, BLASTING CAPS, BLACK POWDER, RAILWAY FUSEES 


AND TORPEDOES. 
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of National Issues 
President's Plan for Active Part 
In Congress Race: Press Views 


President Truman’s tentative plan to 
take the stump for the Democratic Party 
in the November congressional elections 
is regarded by most commenting editors 
gs ethically sound but politically unwise. 

The President’s frank admission that 
he hopes Representative Robert C. Slaugh- 
ter will meet defeat in the Missouri 
Democratic primaries is also considered 
rash by a large segment of the nation’s 
press. 

The failures encountered by former 
Presidents who have tried to influence 
the outcome of congressional elections 
are cited by those editors who believe the 
President should not join in the campaigns. 

Editors favoring the President’s plans 
point out that he is an experienced poli- 
tician; that he is strong in Missouri, where 
the Pendergast machine is back of him, 
and that, as President, he needs and should 
demand a sympathetic Congress. 

“President Truman has embarked on 
a dangerous political voyage,” says the Jer- 
sey City Jersey Journal (Ind.-Rep.) . “The 
people like to look upon their President 
as above partisan politics.” The paper 
expresses the belief that Mr. Truman has 
lost a great deal of prestige since entering 
the White House, and adds: “How much 
he will have left in 1948 is a moot 
question.” 

“We think President Truman is to be 
commended,” replies the Wall Street Jour- 
nal (Ind.). Observing that “it has become 
the fashion to pretend” that a President 
never thinks in political terms, the Journal 
concludes: “If the November elections go 
against Mr. Truman’s party . . . it will be 
a forecast of the defeat of Mr. Truman 

.in 1948. Mr. Truman does not want 
this to happen, and he intends to try to 
prevent it. It is to his credit that he will 
pretend to be neither ignorant of nor indif- 
ferent to the matter.” 

“The notion that a President does not 
or should not ‘play politics’ is one of the 
stranger myths of American political life,” 
agrees the Providence (R.I.) Journal 
(Ind.). “Actually the President, as the 
leader of his party, is inevitably the na- 
tion’s No. 1 practicing politician.” Never- 
theless, the paper concedes that “Mr. 
Truman has certainly taken on a big 
order,” and predicts: “His political wisdom 
will be measured by his success.” 

Terming Mr. Truman “a brave man,” 
the San Francisco Chronicle (Ind.-Rep.) 
says: “In a parliamentary government, 
the prime minister may with full propriety 
and logic campaign actively for the election 
of his party legislative candidates. In a 
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government on our model. such interven- 
tion by the President is a different matter.” 

Of the Missouri primary. the Portland 
Oregonian (Ind.-Rep.) observes: “Re- 
gardless of Mr. Slaughter’s record and 
ability, it doesn’t seem quite right that he 
should have to run against the President 
as well as his opponents.” 

“If the Truman-Pendergast-CIO-PAC 
phalanx fails to slaughter Mr. Slaughter,” 
says the New Orleans Item (Ind.-Dem.), 











—Herblock in Washington Post 


THE OLD SWIMMIN‘ HOLE 


“the result would be very disturbing in 
the New Deal’s highest circles.” And, the 
Item observes, recalling the experiences of 
Presidents Wilson and Roosevelt, “worse 
things have happened.” 

“Some people never learn from sad 
experience,” in the opinion of the Sa- 
vannah (Ga.) Morning News (Ind.). 
“President Truman has had his purge 
wings clipped in the Montana primary, 
where he ill-advisedly- gave the nod of 
approval to the incumbent Senator Wheel- 
er, .. . Who went down in defeat.” 

“Mr. Truman would do better if he 
sticks to the job of being President,” 
contends the Cincinnati Enquirer (Ind.- 
Rep.). “It alone is enough to tax his 
energy and ability.” 

The Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator 
(Ind.-Dem.) is doubtful of Mr. Truman’s 
campaign success, although, it says: “When 
in contact with the people he makes a 
strong impression of sincerity,” and his 
veto messages “show persuasive arguments 
on broad and high grounds.” 
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How, in this age of “‘misunderstood 
youth’, Sterling and Harmon Elliott 
were able to break down the barriers 
of age that usually separate two 
generations is vividly recounted in 
“The Sterling Elliott Family”. With 
personal anecdotes, both humorous 
and serious, this fascinating volume 
pictures one of America’s great in- 

ventive geniuses at home and at work. 

And there’s many a lesson in “Une 
screwing the Inscrutable”, that now 
famous book describing Elliott in- 
ventions that set the Gay Nineties 
agog. 

The new “Elliott Addressing Ma- 
chine Catalog” shows you why this 
most modern addressing system is 
today used by many firms once using 
other makes of automatic addressing 
machines, what Elliott’s progressive 
advances can mean to your business 
today .... and tomorrow. 

To obtain your FREE set of three 
books, simply write, on your business 
letterhead, to the Elliott Addressing 
Machine Company, 141 Albany St., 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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2. Why is Nickel Used in Your Electric Toaster? 
For appearance? [| For heat resistance? { | For long life? (_} 
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1. What Temperature Must Jet-Plane Engines Withstand? 
500°F.2 () 750°F.? () 1500°F.? () 2000°R.? 
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4.\s a Watch’s Accuracy Affected by Changing Seasons? 


Runs faster in Winter? [_] Slower in Summer? {| Stays the same all year? ["] 
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IN THESE and countless other ways, 
Nickel is Your Unseen Friend. Unseen” 
because it is combined with other metals 
to form Nickel alloys...to add hard- 
ness, strength or toughness...to resist 
heat and corrosion, stresses or shock im- 
= pact...to make smooth and trouble-free 
§ the life of those things, large or small, 
that we often take for granted. 


. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5, N.Y. 


5. What Gives Your Cross-Country Bus Stamina? @ 
Emergency power units? |_| Supercharger? |_| Improved metals?(_] ‘je 
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Plus and Minus 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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lvene) of American Business 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Price trend will continue moderately upward under new controls. 
Farm-price roll-back, if any, won't come until August 21 at the earliest. 
Industry often will be entitled to price rises under the new formula. 
Landlords will have their rents pushed back, if they were raised, but OPA 
has indicated that property owners may get more sympathy for raise requests. 
Controls on price, almost inevitably, will be loose from now on; will be 
7 next to impossible to apply rigidly under the varied formulas of the new law. 





In the working of the rules as they will apply..... 

Farm prices are about as high as they will go. That's because they now are 
far out of line with other prices, not because of price controls. 

Raw-material prices generally may rise another 5 or 10 per cent, gradually. 

Industrial products will show rises of 10 per cent or more in many spots, 
will reflect the higher costs that must be considered in pricing. 











Processed foods are to be marked up 5 to 20 per cent on an average. 
Clothing will rise in price 10 to 20 per cent over period ahead. 
Leather products are likely to go up 15 to 20 per cent. 

Household equipment probably will have a price advance of 10 per cent. 
Hardware prices are scheduled to rise gradually by about 10 per cent. 
Automobile prices will rise at least $75 as dealer squeeze is removed. 
Paint and building materials are likely to have 5 to 15 per cent rises. 




















: Machinery is likely to go up from 7 to 10 per cent, maybe a bit more. 
= Iron and steel prices are likely to be increased gradually, but there is 





no clear line as yet on the extent or timing of the rise. 

Softwood lumber must be marked up under a new formula. 

Retailers are not so sure that all price increases will be passed on to 
customers. Rises in prices at retail will be more by individual items than 
by any across-the-board increase. 














ns? Reasons for the price rises now to be expected are these: 

70 1. Industry increased prices on few of its products during OPA recess. 

nok 2. Costs of materials rose sharply during the recess and are unlikely to 

= be rolled back very extensively or very effectively under the new OPA. 

axe 3. New OPA pricing formula requires that higher costs be recognized. 

240 There will be delays in many approved increases. OPA will try to stall 
if it can. Industry, however, can go to the Decontrol Board and put the heat 

"I on OPA officials if there is stalling; can press for decontrol. The time when 


an OPA official could sit as czar, ignoring industry's price troubles for 
months, now is past. OPA powers definitely are whittled down. 


The Price Decontrol Board takes on great importance for businessmen. 

Decontrol of prices is the expressed intent of Congress. 

Recontrol of prices, if they rise rapidly after decontrol, is provided by 
Congress as a means of restraining any exuberance once controls come off. 

Industry will press for rapid decontrol of many prices. 

OPA will balk at decontrol and will try to limit decontrol to a few cases. 

Key to future price control lies in the attitude of the members of the 
Board that has power to say how soon and on what basis controls can come off. 





(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


If the intent of Congress is fulfilled, controls will be removed freely. Odds 
are that this intent will be recognized somewhat before, or around, the time of 
autumn elections, when members of Congress often will welcome some support. 


On the basis of intent of Congress, if fulfilled..... 

Luxury products, not important in living costs, should largely be out from 
control by December 31. This can cover a wide range of products. 

Farm commodities should be decontrolled in large numbers by the year end. 

OPA gradually will dwindle into an agency that controls rents and that 
watches over a few key industrial products. OPA'S power over farm commodities 
now is given up to the Department of Agriculture. 

So that you can have the exact details of the new price rules, we give the 
full text of the amended law, starting on page 67. If not interested in text 
of the law, you get an explanation of its working on page 46. 








Price uncertainties will not disappear at once with the new law. 

Uncertainty about whether there is to be a price law is ended. 

Amount and extent of increases to get OPA approval remain uncertain. 

Decontrol Board policy will remain uncertain for a time. 

Level at which farm prices stabilize will remain uncertain for 30 days. 

Even so, there is the beginning of a period when business can think in terms 
of a bit more price stability, provided wages stay put, and when there can be 
assurance that profits will not be wiped out by arbitrary official decisions. 








Profit prospects, too, are somewhat clarified by the new OPA law. 

Profit margin of 1940, in dollars, must be allowed by OPA, plus cost rises 
Since 1940, on each major product of an industry--not an individual company. 

Profits, under this formula, will be better protected than under original 
OPA standards, but less than under the formula of the vetoed control bill. 

Manufacturers' profits, for example, amounted on an average to 9.3 per cent 
of indicated costs in 1940. They amounted to 13.8 per cent in 1941. 

There isn't any doubt that OPA's new profit formula is restrictive, that 
it is going to limit the volume of profit that industry and business will make 
in 1946. Probability is that in 1947 controls will be dropping off rather 
rapidly as production steps up and the Decontrol Board gets in its work. 








Strike outlook is not much changed with the changed price control. 

Big strikes will be put off by CIO until after November elections in most 
cases; will be stalled even if living costs do go on up. 

Strikes, in fact, are somewhat less popular with labor officials. 

Labor-leader concern over big new strikes is related to the prospect that 
the next Congress may really succeed in tying some strings to labor power. 

But: Labor supply is tight and growing tighter. Living costs are rising 
somewhat, and are to rise further. People appear not yet ready to settle down 
to hard, steady work, but seem still to be jumpy and ready to try anything once. 
There is the groundwork for rank-and-file demand for big wage increases and for 
a try at getting those raises even if it calls for more strikes. 

Strikes in the big industries probably will be stalled for several months. 








Pay-roll tax for old-age insurance is frozen for 1947 at existing rates. 

Tax to support unemployment insurance is not to be altered this year. 

Individual incomes stand less than a 50-50 chance of substantial relief 
from tax in 1947, unless some unexpected cuts are made in the budget. 

Corporation incomes are to get no further tax relief in 1947. 

Excise tax cuts will relate to the budget situation early next year. 

A budget of nearly $40,000,000,000 is to be forecast by Mr. Truman for the 
present year, started July 1. That's probably padded $2,000,000,000 or more, 
but it does serve to dampen tax-cut prospects. 
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SLEOURITY 


OY THE SQUARE JARO 


WHEELING 
EXPANDED METAL 


b joo might call Wheeling Expanded Metal 
‘Security Metal” because of the hundreds of 


ways in which it can insure security around your 
plant. Light but amazingly strong, it safeguards the 
man on the ladder. It safeguards property as a ravel- 
proof, rugged fence. Prevents trespassing. Guards 
machinery and danger spots to prevent accidents. 
Ideal for tool room and other partitions, paint racks, 
lockers, sanitary shelves. 


Makes a good- 
looking job and 
a strong one, too. 
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An ideal material for 
all kinds of partitions 
where vision and ven- 
tilation are needed. 








OTHER USEFUL WHEELING PRODUCTS 


Heavy Pails « Roller Cans * Oily Waste Cans 
Concrete Reinforcement *« Metal Lath 
Steel Floor and Roof Deck 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
WHEELING, W. VA. 





“My wife sleeps soundly, too, when | 


go by Pullman because she knows it’s safer 


FOR YOUR OWN COMFORT—AND THE PEACE OF MIND 
OF THOSE WHO WAIT FOR YOUR RETURN... 


Go allnan 


THE SAFEST; MOST COMFORTABLE WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST! 


Copyright 1946, The Pullman Company 
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THE NEW PRICE-CONTROL LAW 


Full Text of Act That Extends OPA and Limits Its Powers 


JOINT RESOLUTION 


EXTENDING THE EFFECTIVE PERIOD OF THE EMERGENCY PRICE CONTROL ACT 
OF 1942, AS AMENDED, AND THE STABILIZATION ACT OF 1942, AS AMENDED 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That Section 1 (b) of the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942, as amended, is amended by striking 
out “June 30, 1946” and substituting “June 30, 1947.” 

Sec. 2. Section 6 of the Stabilization Act of 1942, as 
amended, is amended by striking out “June 30, 1946” and 
substituting “June 30, 1947.” 

Sec. 3. Title I of the Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942, as amended, is amended by inserting after section 
1 thereof a new section as follows: 


“PURPOSES AND POLICIES 
IN THE TRANSITION PERIOD 


“Sec. 1A. (a) Objectives.—The Congress hereby 
affirms— 

“(1) that because of abnormally excess spending 
power in relation to the presently available supply of 
commodities, rapid attainment of production equal to 
the public demand is one of the necessary and urgent 
objectives for the prevention of inflation and for the 
achievement of a reasonable stability in the general 
level of prices and rents, cost of living and costs of 
production (including labor costs) , for the purposes set 
forth in section 1 of this Act and for the further pur- 
poses of protecting the real value of benefits provided 
by law for veterans and their dependents, of keeping 
faith with purchasers of United States War Bonds, and 
of making possible a successful transition to a peace- 
time economy of maximum employment, production, 
and purchasing power under a system of free enterprise; 

“(2) that unnecessary or unduly prolonged controls 
over prices and rents and use of subsidies would be 
inconsistent with the return to such a peacetime econ- 
omy and would tend to repress and prevent the at- 
tainment of this and the other goods herein declared; 
and ; 

“(3) that adequate prices are necessary stimulants 
to the production thus desired and the expeditious 
attainment of said goals. 

“(b) Declaration of decontrol policy.—Therefore, it is 
hereby declared to be the policy of the Congress that the 
Office of Price Administration, and other agencies of the 
Government, shall use their price, subsidy, and other 
powers to promote the earliest practicable balance be- 
tween production and the demand therefor of commodi- 
ties under their control, and that the general control of 
prices and the use of subsidy powers shall, subject to 
other specific provisions of this Act, be terminated as 
rapidly as possible consistent with the policies and pur- 
poses set forth in this section and in no event later than 
June 30, 1947, and on that date the Office of Price Admin- 
istration shall be abolished. 


AUGUST 2, 1946 


“(c) Recommendations by the President to the Con- 
gress.—(1) As soon as practicable after the enactment 
of this section and in any event on or before January 15, 
1947, the President shall recommend to the Congress 
such further ‘legislation as in his judgment is needed to 
establish monetary, fiscal, and other policies which are 
adequate to supplement the control of prices and wages 
during the balance of the fiscal year 1947, and to insure 
that general control of prices and wages can be termin- 
ated by the end of that fiscal year without danger of in- 
flation thereafter. 

“(2) On or before April 1, 1947, the President shall 
report to the Congress what, if any, commodities or 
classes of commodities, including housing accommoda- 
tions, are in such critically short supply as to necessitate, 
in his judgment, the continuance of the powers granted 
by this Act as to them after June 30, 1947, tovether with 
his recommendations as to established departments or 
agencies of the Government (other than the Office of 
Price Administration) which should be charged with the 
administration of such powers. 

““(d) Decontrol of nonagricultural commodities.— (1) 
On or before December 31, 1946, the Administrator shall 
decontrol all nonagricultural commodities not important 
in relation to business costs or living costs, and prior to 
that date shall proceed with such decontrol as rapidly as, 
in his judgment, will be consistent with the avoidance of 
a cumulative and dangerous unstabilizing effect. In no 
event shall maximum prices be maintained after Decem- 
ber 31, 1946, for any nonagricultural commodity or class 
of commodities unless the same has been expressly found 
by the Administrator to be important in relation to busi- 
ness costs or living costs. 

“(2) The Administrator shall provide for the prompt 
removal of maximum prices in the case of any nonagri- 
cultural commodity whenever the supply thereof exceeds 
or is in approximate balance with the demand therefor 
(including appropriate inventory requirements) . 

“(3) Whenever, after a reasonable test period, it ap- 
pears that the supply of a nonagricultural commodity 
which has been decontrolled is no longer consistent with 
the applicable decontrol standard, the Administrator, 
with the advance consent in writing of the Price Decon- 
trol Board established under subsection (h), shall re- 
establish such maximum prices for the commodity, con- 
sistent with applicable provisions of law, as in his judg- 
ment may be necessary to effectuate the purposes of this 
Act. The supply of a nonagricultural commodity shall 
be deemed inconsistent with the applicable decontrol 
standard in any case where the prices of the commodity 
have risen to and after a reasonable test period remain 
at unreasonable and inflationary levels. 

“(4) Nothing contained in this Act shall be construed 
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to authorize the Administrator to impose or maintain pri ‘ 
trols with respect to petroleum or petroleum products processed 
or manufactured in whole or substantial part from petroleum, 
except that, after August 20, 1946, maximum prices with respect 
thereto may be re-established pursuant to the provisions of 
paragraph (3) of this subsection (d), but only under the stand- 
ards prescribed in paragraph (8) (C) of subsection (e). 

“(e) Agricultural commodities.— (1) On the first day of the 
first calendar month which begins more than thirty days after 
the date of enactment of this section, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall certify to the Price Administrator each agricultural 
commodity which such Secretary determines to be in short 
supply. Thereafter, on the first day of each succeeding cal- 
endar month the Secretary shall certify modifications of 
such certification by adding other agricultural commodities 
which have become in short supply and by removing from such 
certification such commodities which he determines are no 
longer in short supply. No maximum price shall be applicable 
with respect to any agricultural commodity during any calendar 
month which begins more than thirty days after the date of 
enactment of this section, unless such commodity is certified 
to the Price Administrator under this paragraph as being in 
short supply. 

*(2) (A) Whenever the Secretary of Agriculture determines 
that maximum prices applicable to any agricultural commodity 
which is in short supply are impeding the necessary production 
of such commodity. he may recommend to the Price Admin- 
istrator such adjustments in such maximum prices as the Secre- 
tary determines to be necessary to attain the necessary produc- 
tion of such commodity. 

“(B) The Secretary of Agriculture by December 31, 1946, 
shall recommend to the Price Administrator the removal of 
maximum prices on all agricultural commodities, whether or 
not in short supply, not important in relation to business costs 
or living costs, and prior to that date shall make such recom- 
mendations as rapidly as, in his judgment, will be consistent 
with the avoidance of a cumulative and dangerous unstabilizing 
effect. 

“(C) Within ten days after the receipt of any recommenda- 
tion under this subsection for the adjustment of maximum 
prices applicable to any agricultural commodity, or for the re- 
moval of maximum prices on agricultural commodities not im- 
portant in relation to business costs or living costs, the Price 
Administrator shall adjust or remove such maximum prices in 
accordance with such recommendations. 

**(3) Whenever the Secretary of Agriculture determines that 
an agricultural commodity with respect to which maximum 
prices have been removed is in short supply and that the re- 
establishment of maximum prices with respect thereto is neces- 
sary to effectuate the purposes of this Act, the Secretary, with 
the written consent of the Price Decontrol Board, may recom- 
mend to the Administrator, and the Administrator shall estab- 
lish, such maximum prices with respect to such commodity, 
consistent with applicable provisions of law, as in the judgment 
of the Secretary are necessary to effectuate the purposes of this 
Act. 

“(4) For the purposes of this section (except subparagraph 
6) of this subsection (d)— 

*(A) an agricultural commodity shall be deemed to be 1.1 
short supply unless the supply of such commodity equals 
or exceeds the requirements for such commodity for the cur- 
rent marketing season; 

“(B) the term ‘agricultural commodity’ shall be deemed 
to mean any agricultural commodity and any food or feed 
product processed or manufactured in whole or substantial 
part from any agricultural commodity; 

*(C) the term ‘subsidy’ means any subsidy or purchase 
and sale operations described in the last paragraph of section 
2 (e) of this Act. 

“(5) Notwithstanding any other provision of this or any 
other law, except as provided in subsection (h), the Secretary 
of Agriculture, in exercising his functions under this Act, 
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shall not be subject to the direction or control of any other 
appointive officer or agency in the executive branch of the 
Government, and no such officer or agency shall undertake to 
exercise any direction or control over the Secretary of Agricul. 
ture with respect to the exercise of such functions. The Secre. 
tary of Agriculture may at any time withdraw his approval of 
any action with respect to which his approval is required under 
this Act, and upon the withdrawal of his approval such ac. 
tion shall be rescinded. 

“(6) No maximum price and no regulation or order under 
this Act or the Stabilization Act of 1942, as amended, shall be 
applicable with respect to any agricultural commodity, or any 
service rendered with respect to any agricultural commodity, 
unless a regulation or order establishing a maximum price with 
respect to such commodity had been issued under this Act 
prior to April 1, 1946. 

“(7) No maximum price and no regulation or order under 
this Act or the Stabilization Act of 1942, as amended, shall be 
applicable with respect to poultry or eggs or food or feed prod- 
ucts processed or manufactured in whole or substantial part 
therefrom, or in the case of leaf tobacco or tobacco products 
processed or manufactured in whole or substantial part there- 
from, except that, after August 20, 1946, maximum prices with 
respect thereto may be re-established pursuant to the provisions 
of paragraph (3) of this subsection (e). but only under the 
standards prescribed in paragraph (8) (C) of this subsection (e), 

“(8) (A) No maximum price and no regulation or orde 
under this Act or the Stabilization Act of 1942. as amended, 
shall be applicable prior to August 21, 1946, with respect to 
livestock, milk, or food or feed products processed or manu- 
factured in whole or substantial part from livestock or milk; 
with respect to cottonseed or soybeans, or food or feed products 
processed or manufactured in whole or substantial part from 
cottonseed or soybeans; with respect to grains for which stand- 
ards have been established under the United States Grain 
Standards Act, as amended, or any livestock or poultry feed 
processed or manufactured in whole or substantial part there- 
from. 

“(B) The Price Decontrol Board shall proceed forthwith to 
consider whether the commodities listed in subparagraph (A) 
shall continue, after August 20, 1946, to be free from regula- 
tion under this Act and the Stabilization Act of 1942, as 
amended. Such Board, after due notice of a public hearing and 
full opportunity for representatives of affected industries and 
consumers to present their views orally or in writing, shall have 
power to determine whether or not any commodity listed in 
subparagraph (A) shall be regulated after August 20, 1946, 
under this Act and the Stabilization Act of 1942, as amended. 
Such Board shall direct that any such commodity shall not be 
so regulated unless it finds: 

“(i) that the price of such commodity has risen unreason- 
ably above a price equal to the lawful maximum price in effect 
on June 30, 1946, plus the amount per unit of any subsidy 
payable with respect thereto as of June 29, 1946, and 

“ (ii) that such commodity is in short supply and that 
its regulation is practicable and enforceable, and 

“ (iii) that the public interest will be served by such 
regulation. 

If in the case of any commodity listed in subparagraph (A) 
such Board fails to direct, on or before August 20, 1946, that 
such commodity shall not be regulated under this Act and the 
Stabilization Act of 1942, as amended, maximum prices and 
regulations and orders under such Acts shall be applicable with 
respect to such commodity without regard to this paragraph 
(8). 

“(C) If in the case of any commodity listed in subparagraph 
(A) such Board, on or before August 20, 1946, does direct that 
such commodity shall not be regulated under such Acts, the 
Board may at any subsequent time direct that such commodity 
shall be so regulated if it finds: 

“(i) that the price of such commodity has risen unreason- 
ably above a price equal to the lawful maximum price in 
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effect on June 30, 1946, plus the amount per unit of any sub- 
sidy payable with respect thereto as of June 29, 1946; and 

“(ii) that such commodity is in short supply and that its 
regulation is practicable and enforceable; and 


“(iii) that the public interest will be served by such 
regulation. 


Thereafter, the provisions of such Acts and regulations and 
orders thereunder shall be applicable with respect to such com- 
modity without regard to this paragraph (8). 

“(D) In the case of milk, the Board may consider and de- 
termine decontrol or recontrol on a regional basis. 

“(9) The Price Decontrol Board shall also have power to 
determine, when maximum prices are in effect with respect to 
any commodity listed in paragraph (8) (A). whether any 
subsidy or any part thereof in effect prior to June 30, 1946, 
shall be re-established in whole or in part; and the powers of 
the Administrator, the Commodity Credit Corporation, and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to pay subsidies in 
comection with such commodity shall be limited in accord- 
ance with any order of the Board. 

“(10) Whenever maximum prices are in effect for any com- 
modity processed or manufactured in whole or substantial part 
from any commodity listed in paragraph (8) (A) with respect 
to which maximum prices are not in effeet, no maximum price, 
and no margin, markup, or discount, shall be maintained with 
respect to such processed or manufactured commodity which 
does not return to the processors, manufacturers, and distribu- 
tors thereof (A) the raw material cost (which must be com- 
puted at least once every 60 days at not less than the current 
cost), (B) the conversion or distribution cost, and (C) a rea- 
sonable profit. 

“(f) Saving provision.—Nothing in this section shall limit 
the Administrator’s authority to remove maximum prices for 
any nonagricultural commodity, or any agricultural commodity 
with the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, at an earlier 
time than would be required by this section, if in his judgment 
or in the judgment of the Secretary of Agriculture, as the case 
may be, such action would be consistent with the purposes of 
this section. 

“(g) Petitions for decontrol._—(1) If in the judgment of the 
industry advisory committee appointed by the Administrator 
in accordance with section 2 (a) of this Act to advise and con- 
sult with respect to a commodity, the standards set forth in 
this section require the removal of maximum prices for such 
commodity, it may file a petition for the removal of such 
maximum prices. In the case of any nonagricultural commodity, 
such petition shall be filed with the Administrator in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by him. In the case of agricultural 
commodities, such petition shall be filed with the Secretary 
of Agriculture in accordance with regulations prescribed by him 
and shall request that he make an appropriate certification or 
reommendation to the Price Administrator. The petition shall 
specifically state the grounds upon which the committee believes 
such action to be required and shall be accompanied by 
afidavits or other written evidence in support thereof. 

“(2) Within fifteen days after receiving a petition filed in 
accordance with the provisions of this subsection, the Admin- 
istrator or the Secretary of Agriculture, as the case may be, 
shall either grant the petition or inform the committee in 
writing why in his judgment the standards for decontrol stated 
in subsections (d) and (e) have not been satisfied with respect 
to the commodity involved. If the petition is not granted in 
full, the Administrator or the Secretary, as the case may be, 
shall within ten days after the receipt of a request by the 
committee for further consideration of its petition, hold a 
hearing before himself or before a deputy administrator (or, 
in the case of the Secretary, before such officer as he may 
designate) at which the committee may present its argument 
in support of the petition. The Consumers Advisory Committee 
and the Labor Advisory Committee appointed by the Ad- 
ministrator shall be given notice of any such hearing and an 
opportunity to present their views with respect to the petition 
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and may, not later than five days prior to such hearing, present 
in writing evidence relating thereto. Within fifteen days after 
such hearing, the Administrator or the Secretary, as the case 
may be, shall either grant the petition in full or furnish the 
industry advisory committee with a statement in writing of his 
reasons for denying it in whole or in part together with a 
statement of any economic data or other facts of which he 
has taken official notice in connection with such denial. 

“(3) At any time within thirty days after the denial in 
whole or in part, following a hearing, of a petition filed under 
this subsection, the petitioning industry advisory committee 
may petition the Price Decontrol Board established under sub- 
section (h) for a review of the action of the Administrator 
or the Secretary of Agriculture. If the Administrator or the 
Secretary, as the case may be, fails to act upon a petition within 
the time prescribed by paragraph (2), the industry advisory 
committee may, at any time within thirty days after the ex- 
piration of the time so prescribed, petition the Price Decontrol 
Board for the removal of maximum prices on the commodity 
involved. 

“(4) Nothing in this section shall be construed to take away 
or impair any right of any person to protest, in accordance with 
the provisions of sections 203 and 204 of this Act, the further 
maintenance of maximum prices for a commodity under the 
standards of subsection (d) or (e) Provided, That the filing 
of such a protest or of a petition under paragraph 3 of this sub- 
section shall not be grounds for staying any proceeding brought 
pursuant to section 205 of this Act or section 37 of the Crim- 
inal Code, and no retroactive effect shall be given to any 
judgment setting aside of provision of a regulation, order, or 
price schedule under the standards set forth in this section. 

““(h) Price Decontrol Board.— (1) There is hereby established 
as an independent agency in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment a Price Decontrol Board, to be composed of three mem- 
bers appointed by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Not more than two members of the 
Board shall be members of the same political party. Two mem- 
bers of the Board shall constitute a quorum, and a vacancy 
in the membership of the Board shall not impair the power 
of the remaining members to exercise its functions. Members 
of the Board shall receive compensation at the rate of $12,000 
a year. 

(2) The Board shall appoint and fix the compensation of 
a secretary for the Board and such other officers and em- 
ployees as may be necessary to enable it to perform its fune- 
tions. The Board may make such expenditures as may be nec- 
essary for performing its functions. The Board may, with the 
consent of the head of the department or agency concerned, 
utilize the facilities, services, and personnel of other agencies 
or departments of the Government. The Board shall maintain 
zn office in charge of its secretary in the District of Columbia, 
which shall be open on all business days for the receipt of peti- 
tions for review and the transaction of other business of the 
Board. The Board shall prescribe regulations and procedures 
for the conduct of its business which will provide for summary 
disposition, with the utmost expedition consistent with sound 
decision, of petitions filed with the Board. 

“(3) A petition made under subsection (g) (3) shall spe- 
cifically state the grounds upon which the petitioning industry 
advisory committee believes that maximum prices on the com- 
modity involved should be removed. A copy of such petition 
shall forthwith be served on the Administrator or the Secre- 
tary, as the case may be, who shall within such time as may be 
fixed by the Board certify and file with the Board a transcript 
of such portions of the proceedings in connection with the 
petition under subsection (g) as are material. Such transcript 
shall include a statement in writing of the Administrator’s or 
Secretary’s reasons for believing that maximum prices on the 
commodity involved should not be removed, together with a 
statement of any economic data or other facts of which he has 
taken official notice. At the earliest practicable time the Board 
shall conduct a hearing upon the petition, at which the Admin- 
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istrator or the Secretary, as the case may be, and the commit- 
tee shall be given an opportunity to present their views and 
argument orally or in writing. If application is made to the 
Board by either party for leave to introduce additional evi- 
dence, the Board may permit such evidence to be introduced 
or filed with it if it deems it material and determines that such 
evidence could not reasonably have been offered or included 
in the proceedings under subsection (g). At the earliest practi- 
cable time after the hearing on any petition, the Board shall 
make and issue an order specifying the extent, if any, to which 
maximum prices on the commodity involved shall be removed. 
The Board shall order the removal of such maximum prices if 
and to the extent that in its judgment the standards of de- 
control stated in subsection (d) or (e) have been satisfied with 
respect to the commodity involved. The Administrator shall 
remove maximum prices with respect to the commodity in 
question within such time and to such extent as shall be spec- 
ified in the order of the Board. Orders of the Board shall not 
be subject to modification or review by any other department 
or agency or by any court. 

(4) No petition may be filed with the Board with respect 
to any commodity within a period of three months after the 
issuance of an order of the Board with respect to the same 
commodity. 

““(5) The members of the Board may serve as such without 
regard to the provisions of sections 109 and 113 of the Crim- 
inal Code (18 U.S.C., secs. 198 and 203) or section 19 (e) of 
the Contract Settlement Act of 1944, except insofar as such 
sections may prohibit any such member from receiving com- 
pensation in respect of any particular matter which is within 
the jurisdiction of the Board. 

(6) If the number of petitions filed with the Board should 
at any time become so great as to prevent the Board from 
promptly conducting hearings upon such petitions, the Board 
shall appoint such hearing commissioners as it deems necessary 
in order to expedite the transaction of its business. The Board 
may authorize one or more of the hearing commissioners so 
appointed to conduct the hearing upon any petition under this 
subsection and to exercise the authority of the Board with 
respect to such hearing. After a hearing conducted before a 
hearing commissioner, the commissioner shall make recommen- 
dations consistent with this subsection to the Board concerning 
its action with respect to the petition. If the Board approves 
such recommendations, it shall issue an order in conformity 
therewith. If the Board does not approve such recommenda- 
tions, the Board may issue such order as it deems proper upon 
the record or may conduct a new hearing upon the petition be- 
fore the Board.” 


Sec. 4. Section 2 (a) of the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942, as amended, is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new sentence: “In administering the provisions of 
this subsection relating to the establishment of industry ad- 
visory committee, the Administrator, upon the request of a 
substantial portion of the industry in any region, shall promptly 
appoint a regional industry advisory committee for such 
region.” 


Sec. 5. Section 2 (b) of the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942, as amended, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new paragraphs: 

“After the date upon which this paragraph takes effect, the 
Administrator, when establishing rent ceilings on hotels or when 
passing upon applications for adjustments of rent ceilings on 
hotels, is authorized to take into consideration the distinction 
between transient hotels and residential or apartment hotels, in- 
cluding the difference in the investment, operation, expenses, 
and mechanical details of operation between the transient 
hotels and the residential and apartment hotels, and is directed 
to classify separately by regulation (1) transient hotels, (2) 
residential and apartment hotels, and (3) tourist courts, room- 
ing houses, and boarding houses. 
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“While maximum rents are in effect under this Act with re. 
spect to housing accommodations in any defense-rental area, 
such housing accommodations shall not be subject to rent con. 
trol by any State or local government.” 


Sec. 6. (a) The last paragraph of section 2 (e) of the Emer. 
gency Price Control Act of 1942, as amended by the Stabiliza- 
tion Extension Act of 1944, shall not apply with respect to 
operations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and the Reconstruction Fj. 
nance Corporation: Provided, That with respect to such cor- 
porations and such operations, the making of subsidy pay- 
ments and buying for resale at a loss shall be limited as 
follows: 

Payments and purchases may be made with respect to oper- 
ations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, which involve 
subsidies and anticipated losses as follows: 

(1) With respect to rubber produced in Latin America and 
Africa for which commitments were made before January 
1, 1946, $31,000,000. , 

(2) With respect to copper, lead, and zinc, in the form of 
premium price payments, $100,000,000: Provided, that (A) 
premiums shall be paid on ores mined or removed from mine 
dumps or tailing piles before July 1, 1947, though shipped 
and/or processed and marketed subsequently thereto; and 
that (B) the premium price plan for copper, lead, and zine 
shall be extended until June 30, 1947, on terms not less 
favorable to the producer than heretofore and (i) adjustments 
shall be made to encourage exploration and development 
work, (ii) adequate allowances shall be made for deprecia- 
tion and depletion, and (iii) all classes of premiums shall 
be noncancelable unless necessary in order to make individual 
adjustments of income to specific mines. 

(3) With respect to purchases by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, of such tin ores and concentrates as 
it deems necessary to insure continued operation of the 
Texas City tin smelter. 

(4) With respect to noncrop programs, 1946 crop program 
operations and the 1947 crop program operations relating 
to sugar, flour, petroleum, petroleum products, and other 
domestic and imported materials and commodities, $869, 
000,000: Provided, That the operations authorized under 
this subparagraph (4) shall be progressively reduced, shall 
be terminated not later than April 1, 1947, and shall not 
cost more than $629,000,000 during the last six months of 
the calendar year 1946. Operations shall not be carried 
out under authority of this subparagraph (4) with respect 
to any commodity for any period occurring after the date 
of the enactment of this Act during which maximum prices 
on such commodity are not in effect under the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942, as amended, or the Stabilization 
Act of 1942, as amended: Provided, That subsidies with 
respect to petroleum produced from stripper wells shall be 
continued at not to exceed the existing rates. No subsidy or 
purchase and sale. operation shall be undertaken under 
authority of this subparagraph (4) with respect to any 
commodity unless a subsidy or purchase and sale operation 
with respect to such commodity was in effect on June 29, 1946; 
and no such operation shall be undertaken under authority of 
this subparagraph (4) which will increase the rate of subsidy 
paid or the rate of loss incurred with respect to any com- 
modity above that which would be paid or incurred if the 
operations in effect on June 29, 1946, had been continued on 
the same basis. 

(b) When any direct or indirect subsidy to an industry is 
reduced or terminated, or upon recontrol is not restored or is 
restored only in part, any maximum price applicable to the 
product affected shall be correspondingly increased, except in 
the case of transportation subsidies, differential subsidies to 
high-cost producers, and premium payments under authority 
of the Veterans’ Emergency Housing Act of 1946. 

(c) Where roll-back subsidies have previously been or pres- 
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ently are in effect, and have been discontinued, or shall here- 
after be discontinued, the industries which have received such 
subsidies shall be permitted to increase their ceiling prices at 
Jeast an amount equivalent to the amount of the discontinued 
roll-back subsidy. Such price increase shall become effective 
either upon discontinuance of the roll-back subsidy or upon 
passage of this Act, whichever date is the later. For the pur- 
poses of this paragraph, the term “roll-back subsidies” means 
subsidy payments, or purchases and sales of a commodity at 
a loss by the Government of the United States (including 
anv Government-owned or controlled corporation), or con- 
tracts therefor, which resulted directly or indirectly in’ the 
lowering of ceiling prices below the maximum price levels estab- 
lished by the Office of Price Administration prior to the in- 
stitution of the subsidy payments or purchases and _ sales at 
a loss, or the execution of the contracts therefor, whichever 
date is the earlier. 

(d) Nothing in this section shall be construed to affect the 
provisions of Public Laws 30. 88, 164, and 328 of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, or to prevent the use of the sums authorized in 
such laws to fulfill obligations incurred prior to July 1, 1946, 
with respect to operations prior to such date. 

(e) Notwithstanding any of the foregoing provisions of this 
section 6, 1946 and 1947 crop program operations with respect 
to sugar, may, while maximum prices are in effect with respect 
to sugar, be continued until such 
distributed. and the cost of 1946 crop program operations 
with respect to sugar may be charged to the funds authorized 
by Public Law 30, Seventy-ninth Congress, as amended by 
Public Law 328, Seventy-ninth Congress. For the purpose of this 
section 6, no subsidy program operation on sugar shall be 
considered to be a new subsidy: Provided, That Commodity 
Credit Corporation or any other Government agency shall not 
absorb any increase in the price paid for Cuban sugar over 
3.675 cents per pound, raw basis, F.O.B. Cuba, as_ being 
paid for such sugar, in Cuba, on June 30, 1946. 

(f) Nothing in this section shall be construed as a limitation 
upon operations authorized by the Veterans’ Emergency 
Housing Act of 1946; and nothing in this Act or in any other 
Act shall prohibit the establishment of maximum sales prices 
or maximum rents for housing accommodations for which 
materials or facilities are allocated, or priorities for delivery 
thereof issued, under said Veterans’ Emergency Housing 
Act of 1946. 


crops are processed and 


Sec. 7. Section 2 (i) of the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942, as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(i) For the purposes of this Act and the Stabilization Act 
of 1942, as amended, fish and other sea food shall be deemed 
to be agricultural commodities, and commodities processed 
or manufactured in whole or substantial part from fish or 
other sea foods shall be deemed to be manufactured in whole 
or substantial part from agricultural commodities: Provided, 
That the provisions of section 3 of the Stabilization Act of 
1942, as amended, shall not be applicable with respect to fish 
and other sea foods and commodities processed or manufactured 
inwhole or substantial part therefri mn, but the maximum price 
established for any fish or sea foc! commodity or for any 
commodity processed or manufactured in whole or substantial 
part therefrom shall not be below the average price therefor 
in the year 1942.” 


Sec. 8. Section 2 (j) of the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942, as amended, is amended by inserting before the period 
at the end thereof a semicolon and the following: “or (5) as 
authorizing any regulation or order of the Administrator to 
fx a quantity or percentage of any product which any seller 
may sell to any buyer.” 


Sec. 9. Section 2 (k) of the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942, as amended, is amended by inserting the words “or 
any operator of any service establishment” after the words 
“seller of goods at retail.” 
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Sec. 10. Section 2 of the Emergency P Control Act of 
1942, as amended, is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

“(o) No maximum price shall be applicable to any item 
served in any restaurant or other eating establishment if such 
item consists in whole or major part of a commodity to which 
no maximum price is applicable with respect to sales to restau- 
rants and other eating establishments, unless the maximum 
price of such item, when sold by such restaurant or other eat- 
ing establishment, is determined, under the applicable maximum 
price regulation or order, by the addition of a customary mar- 
ein to the acquisition cost of such item. 

“(p) After July 1, 1946, no maximum price regulation or 
order shall be issued or continued in effect requiring any seller 
to limit his sales by any weighted average price limitation based 
on his previous sales. 

“(q) In the case of any retail industry, the principal sales 
of which consisted during the calendar years 1939 to 1941, in- 
clusive, of sales of a commodity or commodities the production 
or retail distribution of which has been reduced, for a period 
of three years beginning on or after March 2, 1942. by 75 per 
centum or more below such production or retail distribution 
for the calendar years 1939 to 1941, inclusive, as a result of the 
operation of any governmental regulation or restriction, the 
Administrator shall not, in establishing maximum prices under 
this section, reduce established peacetime retail trade discounts 
or markups or dealer handling charges for any such commodity 
before the retail unit sales of such commodity for a period of 
six months shall have reached the average annual retail unit 
sales thereof for the calendar years 1939 to 1941, inclusive. 

“(r) In the case of any wholesale industry, the principal 
sales of which consisted during the calendar years 1939 to 1941, 
inclusive, of sales of a commodity or commodities, the produc- 
tion or wholesale distribution of which has been reduced for a 
period of three years beginning on or after March 2, 1942, by 
75 per centum or more below such production or wholesale dis- 
tribution for the calendar years 1939 to 1941, inclusive, as the 
result of the operation of any governmental regulation or re- 
striction, the Administrator shall not in establishing maximum 
prices under this section reduce established wholesale trade 
discounts or normal wholesale markups for any such commod- 
ity prevailing on March 2, 1942, before the wholesale unit sales 
of such commodity for a period of six months shall have reached 
the average annual wholesale unit sales thereof for the calen- 
dar years 1939 to 1941, inclusive. 

“(s) No maximum price regulation or order shall require 
the reduction of the established peacetime discounts or mark- 
ups for the sale of any manufactured or processed commodity 
(treating as a single commodity for the purposes of this para- 
graph all commodities in a line of related commodities which, 
for the purpose of establishing manufacturers’ and processors’ 
maximum prices. have been placed by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration under a single regulation) if the retail, wholesale, 
or other distributive trade selling such commodity shows that 
the commodity constituted approximately one half or more 
of the gross sales income of a majority of the persons engaged 
in such trade in 1945 and that, in the first quarter of 1946, the 
deliveries of such commodity to such distributive trade were 
less than 100 per centum of the deliveries thereof in the cor- 
responding quarter of 1945. 

“(t) In establishing maximum prices applicable to wholesale 
or retail distributors, the Administrator shall allow the aver- 
age current cost of acquisition of any commodity, plus such 
average percentage discount or markup as was in effect on 
March 31, 1946. 

“(u) After the date upon which this subsection takes effect, 
no maximum price shall be established or maintained, under 
this Act or under any other provision of law, with respect to 
any new commodity when the Administrator upon application 
finds that its use, in the production, manufacturing, or process- 
ing of any commodity or commodities, without increasing the 
cost to the ultimate user, either increases the life or reduces the 
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cost of production, manufacture, or processing of the com- 
modity or commodities produced, manufactured or processed. 
As used in this subsection the term ‘new commodity’ means 
a commodity which was not commercially or industrially avail- 
able prior to January 30, 1942. 

“(yv) In the case of softwood logs and lumber, the maximum 
prices shall be established at a level which will permit producers 
of at least 90 per centum of the production of softwood logs 
and lumber to recover their current costs of production. 

“(w) In establishing maximum prices for sales of finished 
woven or knitted fabrics made primarily of cotton fiber or for 
the sales of apparel made therefrom it shall be unlawful for 
the Administrator to establish or maintain differentials in the 
method of determining the basic grev-goods cost or the finished- 
woven-fabrics or finished-knitted-fabrics cost to which a markup 
is to be applied based on the degree of integration of the seller. 

(x) Whenever the world price of a commodity essential to 
the economy of the United States (average price at which such 
commodity could be purchased when landed duty paid at any 
United States port of entry) exceeds the maximum purchase 
price established by the Administrator, and results in— 

“(1) an actual reduction of the importation of such com- 
modity into the United States in an amount substantial in 
relation to the total consumption of the commodity in the 
United States; or 

*(2) the substantial curtailment or of the 
domestic trade in such commodity or products processed 


restriction 


directly therefrom, 
the Administrator shall, in order to maintain and 
domestic production and employment and to make possible 
the balancing of supply and demand, promptly remove maxi- 
mum purchase prices from imports of such commodity and 


increase 


maximum prices from products processed directly therefrom, 
or increase the maximum prices of imports of such commodity 
and of products processed directly therefrom to the extent 
necessary to prevent such reduction in importation or curtail- 
ment of domestic trade.” 


Sec. 11. The Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended, is amended by inserting after section 5 thereof the 


following new section: 


“Sec. 6. (a) For the purposes of this section the base 
period shall be the calendar year 1940, or in the case of an 
industry customarily keeping its accounts on a_ fiscal year 
basis, the industry’s fiscal year 1940. 

“(b) In order that adequate general price levels shall be 
established for all commodities to bring about maximum 
production and employment, no maximum prices shall be 
established or maintained for any product of a producing, 
manufacturing, or processing industry (including any industry 
furnishing service or transportation the charges for which are 
subject to the Administrator’s control) which do not return 
on the average to the industry not less than the average dollar 
price of such product during the base period, plus the average 
increase in cost of producing, manufacturing, or processing 
the same accruing since the base period, but the maximum 
prices for a product shall be deemed in compliance with this 
standard if such prices on the average are equal to the average 
current total cost of the product plus the industry’s average 
over-all profit margin on sales in the base period. 

“(c) For the purpose of determining costs under this section, 
currently or for the base period, the Administrator shall 
ascertain the costs of a reasonable number of typical producers, 
manufacturers, or processors and shall follow accepted methods 
of accounting and such fair and reasonable methods of calcu- 
lation as he shall establish by regulation, including adjustments 
for temporary cost abnormalities which may be reasonably 
anticipated to be eliminated within the three months following 
the Administrator’s determination, and adjustments for in- 
creases in the volume of production which may be reasonably 
anticipated to be experienced within such three-month period. 
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“(d) Maximum prices established hereunder shall not-be 
held invalid on account of their failure to return bis costs to 
any particular member of any group involved. 

“(e) Nothing herein shall nullify the power of the Adminis. 
trator to make reasonable adjustments and exceptions jn 
individual cases under the provisions of section 2 (c) of 
this Act. 

“(f) If the maximum prices of a product on the average 
equal its average current total cost plus a reasonable profit, 
nothing herein shall require any further adjustment of such 
maximum prices for any period with respect to which jt 
appears that a substantial expansion in the production or use 
of the product would not be practicable or would be practicable 
only by reducing the production of at least equally needed 
products. 

“(g) As used in this section, ‘product’ shall mean any major 
item, or any article different in character from other products 
of the industry; but all the styles, models, or other varieties of 
any such item or article shall be considered as one product, 

“(h) The provisions of this section shall not apply with re. 
spect to any maximum price applicable to manufacturers or 
processors in the case of products made in whole or major part 
from cotton or cotton yarn or wool or wool yarn. 

“ (i) Nothing in this section shall be construed to require any 
adjustment in maximum prices except pursuant to an applica. 
tion filed under this paragraph, or be construed to invalidate 
any maximum price unless there is a failure to make adjust- 
ments, in accordance with the procedure prescribed in this 
paragraph, to such extent as may be required to comply with 
the standards set forth in this section. Any industry advisory 
cemmittee may apply to the Administrator for the adjustment 
of the maximum prices applicable to any product in accord. 
ance with the standards set forth in this section, and _ shall 
present with the application comprehensive evidence with re- 
spect to costs and prices. The Administrator shall consider the 
evidence so presented and all evidence otherwise available to 
him and, within 60: days after the receipt of such application, 
he shall make the adjustments in maximum prices required 
by this section, or, if he finds that no such adjustments are 
required, he shall deny the application. If the Administrator 
neither makes the adjustments in the maximum prices for any 
product required by this section, nor denies the application for 
such adjustments, within the 60-day period prescribed in this 
paragraph, the industry advisory committee concerned may 
petition the Emergency Court of Appeals, created pursuant to 
section 204, for relief; and such court shall have jurisdiction 
by appropriate order to require the Administrator to make 
such adjustments or deny such application within such time, 
not to exceed 30 days, as may be fixed by the court. If the 
Administrator fails to make such adjustments or deny such 
application within the time so fixed, no maximum price shall 
thereafter be applicable with respect to any sale of such prod- 
uct by any seller.” 


Sec. 12. (a) The second sentence of section 205 (e) of the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: “In any action under this subsection, the 
seller shall be liable for reasonable attorney’s fees and _ costs 
as determined by the court, plus whichever of the following 
sums is greater: (1) Such amount not more than three times 
the amount of the overcharge, or the overcharges, upon which 
the action is based as the court in its discretion may determine, 
or (2) an amount not less than $25 nor more than $50, as the 
court in its discretion may determine: Provided, however, That 
such amount shall be the amount of the overcharge or over- 
charges if the defendant proves that the violation of the 
regulation, order, or price schedule in question was_ neither 
wilful nor the result of failure to take practicable precautions 
against the occurrence of the violation.” 

(b) Section 205 (e) of the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942, as amended, is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraphs: 
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“The Administrator mav not institute any action under 
this subsection on behalf of the United States, or, if such 
action has been instituted, the Administrator shall withdraw 
the same— 

“(1) if the violation arose because the person selling the 
commodity acted upon and in accordance with the written 
advice and instructions of the Administrator or any regional 
administrator or district director of the Office of Price 
Administration; or 

“(2) if the violation arose out of the sale of a commodity 
to any agency of the Government, or to any public housing 
authority whose operations are supervised or financed in 
whole or in part by any agency of the Government, and 
such sale was made pursuant to the lowest bid made in 
response to an invitation for competitive bids. 

“The Administrator shall not institute or maintain any en- 
forcement action under this subsection against any manu- 
facturer of apparel items where the Administrator shall de- 
termine (1) that the transactions on which such proceeding 
js based consisted of the manufacturer’s selling such an item 
at his published March 1942 price list prices instead of his 
March 1942 delivered prices, and (2) that the seller’s custom- 
ary pricing patterns for related apparel items would be dis- 
torted by a requirement that his ceilings be the March 1942 
delivered prices. The Administrator’s determinations under this 
paragraph shall be subject to review by the Emergency Court 
of Appeals in accordance with sections 203 and 204.” 


Sec. 13. The third sentence of paragraph (2) of section 
205 (f) of the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: “If any such court 
finds that such person has violated any of the provisions of 
such license, regulation, order, price schedule, or requirement 
after the receipt of the warning notice, such court shall issue 
au order suspending the license to the extent that it authorizes 
such person to sell the commodity or commodities in connec- 
tion with which the violation has occurred, or to the extent that 
it authorizes such person to sell any commodity or commodi- 
ties with respect to which a regulation or order issued under 
section 2, or a price schedule effective in accordance with the 
provisions of section 206, is applicable; but no suspension shall 
be for a period of more than twelve months, and if the de- 
fendant proves that the violation in question was neither will- 
ful nor the result of failure to take practicable precautions 
against the occurrence of the violation, then in that event no 
suspension shall be ordered or directed.” 


Sec. 14. Section 3 of the Stabilization Act of 1942, as 
amended, is amended by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“On and after the date of the enactment of this paragraph, 
it shall be unlawful to establish, or maintain, any maximum 
price applicable to manufacturers or processors, for any major 
item in the case of products made in whole or major part 
from cotton or cotton yarn or wool or wool yarn, unless the 
maximum price for such major item is fixed and maintained 
at not less than the sum of the following: 

“(1) The cotton or wool cost (which must be computed 
at not less than the parity price or the current cost, which- 
ever is greater, of the grade and staple of cotton or wool used 
in such item, delivered at the mill); 

“(2) A weighted average of mill conversion costs: and 

“(3) A reasonable profit (which shall not be less than a 
weighted average profit for each unit of such item equal to 
the weighted average of the profit earned on an equivalent 
unit of such item during the period 1939 to 1941, both 
inclusive) .” 


Sec. 15. The Secretary of Agriculture, through the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation or otherwise, is hereby authorized 
to allocate feed which he controls to feeders of livestock and 
poultry in domestic areas which he may determine to be in 
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an emergency shortage conditione with respect to animal and 
poultry feed. 


Sec. 16. (a) In the event producers of wheat are required 
by an order issued pursuant to the Second War Powers Act, 
1942, as amended, to sell all or any part of wheat delivered to 
an elevator prior to April 1, 1947, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall offer to purchase the wheat so required to be 
sold at a price determined as follows: The purchase price paid 
for the wheat shall be the market price at the point of de- 
livery as of any date the producer may elect between the date 
of delivery and March 31, 1947, inclusive: Provided, however, 
That only one election may be made for each lot of wheat: 
And provided further, That the producer may not elect a date 
prior to the date on which he mails a written notice to Com- 
modity Credit Corporation of his election. In the event the pro- 
ducer does not notify Commodity Credit Corporation in writing 
by March 31, 1947, of his election of a date for determining the 
market price, such date shall be deemed to be March 31, 1947. 

(b) Any producer of wheat who, prior to the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, has sold any wheat pursuant to the require- 
ments of paragraph (e) (1) of War Food Order Numbered 144, 
may, at any time within thirty days after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, pay to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
a sum equal to the amount for which he sold such wheat. Any 
producer paying any such sum to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration shall be deemed to have sold-and delivered to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation as of the date he pays such sum 
a quantity of wheat equal in grade and quality to the quantity 
sold by him pursuant to such requirements and the purchase 
price to be paid to him for such wheat shall be determined in 
the same manner as in the case of a sale of wheat to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation pursuant to the provisions of sub- 
section (a) of this section. 


Sec. 17. This Act may be cited as,the “Price Control Exten- 
sion Act of 1946.” 


Sec. 18. (1) The provisions of this Act shall take effect 
as of June 30, 1946, and (2) all regulations, orders, price 
schedules, and requirements under the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942, as amended (except regulations or requirements 
under section 2 (e) thereof relating to meat, flour, or coffee) . 
and the Stabilization Act of 1942, as amended, which were 
in effect on June 30, 1946, shall be in effect in the same manner 
and to the same extent as if this Act had been enacted on 
June 30, 1946, and (3) any proceeding, petition, application, 
or protest which was pending under the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942, as amended, or the Stabilization Act of 
1942, as amended, on June 30, 1946, shall be proceeded with 
and shall be effective in the same manner and to the same 
extent as if this Act had been enacted on June 30, 1946: 
Provided, That in any case in which the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942, as amended (except sections 204 and 205), 
or the Stabilization Act of 1942, as amended (except sections 
8 and 9), or any regulation, order, or requirement under either 
of such Acts, prescribes any period of time within which 
any act is required or permitted to be done, and such period 
had commenced but had not expired on June 30, 1946, such 
period is hereby extended for a number of days equal to the 
number of days from July 1, 1946 to the date of enactment 
of this Act, both inclusive: Provided further, That no act or 
transaction, or omission or failure to act, occurring subsequent 
to June 30,1946, and prior to the date of enactment of this 
Act shall be deemed to be a violation of the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942, as amended, or the Stabilization Act of 
1942, as amended, or of any regulation, order, price schedule, or 
requirement under either of such Acts: Provided further, That 
insofar as the provisions of this Act require the Administrator 
to make any change in any maximum price, such provisions 
shall not be deemed to require such change to be made before 
the thirtieth day following the date of enactment of this Act. 
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This year, with a starving world to feed, American 
farms have been called upon to produce more than 
ever before. It is a job for power, a job that 
Continental power is performing. There's a com- 
plete line of Red Seal engines for agricultural equip- 
ment; Diesel and gasoline models used by makers 
of tractors, trucks and all forms of powered farm 
machinery. There's even Continental's "Tiny Tim" 
power unit for battery charging and individual light- 
ing systems. Whatever the requirement, the 
rugged design and sturdy stamina of Continental 
Engines are providing farmers with the dependable, 
low cost power to do the job. 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


44 YEARS’ SPECIALIZED EXPERIENCE BUILDING ENGINES 
FOR TRANSPORTATION, INDUSTRY, AVIATION AND THE FARM 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com. 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


On Abuse of Veto Power 

Sir:—I have read your Editorial in The 
United States News for July 5 on “The 
Abuse of the Veto Power.” 

You wrote this Editorial following the 
President’s veto of the Case bill. I think 
the President’s veto of the [first] OPA 
extension bill was far more reprehensible 
because that bill constituted a erant of 
power to the Executive, and so the Pregi- 
dent, by his veto of OPA, was demanding 
that he be granted greater power than 
Congress was willing to grant to him, 

Since the Constitution was adopted, the 
President has acquired, in fact, far greater 
power than the framers of the Constitution 
ever intended, or at least foresaw. The 
veto power exists in the Constitution, but 
it should never be used by the President 
except in clear cases, and certainly should 
never be used as a means of securing 
greater power. . 

President Truman’s action should be 
a warning to Congress never to give to 
the President any continuing power, be- 
cause it will require a two-thirds vote to 
terminate such power, so long as _ the 
President has the right of veto. The 
tendency today is toward Executive to- 
talitarianism, and that tendency must be 
combated if our liberty and freedom are 
to be preserved. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. J. A.B. 


* * * 


Devalued Dollar and Rising Prices 


Sir:—I have just finished an article 
entitled “A 65-Cent Dollar” in your July 
26 issue. Has everyone forgotten that 
President Roosevelt devalued the dollar? 
That, to me, is an important factor in the 
price structure over a period of time, butall 
treatises on rising prices seem to ignore it. 

I say the subject is important over a 
period of time, for, of course, a devaluation 
in the dollar doesn’t bring about immediate 
corresponding changes in prices. It is a 
lengthy process involving many factors— 
activities of the Federal Reserve System, 
increases in credits and bank balances, ex- 
pansion of business with loans to business. 
There are other factors, too, working 
against the force of the devalued dollar, 
such as restrictions on business by Govern- 
ment decreasing the expansions which 
would otherwise take place. The increase 
in population tends te keep the general 
price level down, for it means more produc- 
tion, more transactions. 


Fort Thomas, Ky. M. A.K 
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Higher and higher rises the curve of crime. Recent 
figures show an increase of 19% in serious crimes 
over the same month of the previous year. And 
dishonesty is still increasing. 

That’s why you cannot afford to take chances. 


More than ever, your company needs the protec- 
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UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


affiliate: 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
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tion of Fidelity Bonds. Bonding not only protects 


your company but also builds employee morale 
by providing a tangible “clean bill of health.” 


Mail the coupon below for your free copy of 
“1001 Embezzlers.” This unusual book portrays 
the average male and female embezzler . . . gives 
the facts behind many typical cases of employee 


dishonesty. Send for your copy today! 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer” 





En Fill Out and Mail This Coupon: 


Unitep States Finetity & GuARANTY Co. 
135 E. Repwoop STREET 
BaLtimore 3, Mn. 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of “1001 
Embezzlers.” 


Company 


Address 


























View of Mr. Porter on Limiting Profits . . . Soft Pedal 
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For Counterspying...Mr. Hannegan‘s New Influence 


Mr. Truman, it turns out, helped the 
farmers, who usually vote Republi- 
can, and hurt the wage earners, who 
usually vote Democratic, by his veto 
of the price-control bill that Congress 
sent ‘him first. Price control, as re- 
vised, gives farmers a big price boost, 
increasing their income, while workers 
pay higher food bills withqut assur- 
ance of higher wages? 


x * * 


The big policy argument at the White 
House has concerned whether to fol- 
low the intent of Congress and to 
emphasize, decontrol of prices during 
the period ahead or whether to rig 
the decontral features of the new price 
law and to put the emphasis on tight 
control of prices and profits. Labor- 
leader pressure and that of the New 
Deal wing of the Administration is on 
de-emphasizing the removal of price 
controls. 


kkk 


Paul Porter, OPA Administrator, in- 
clines to the New Deal view that there 
is something wrong about a profit, 
while Clinton Anderson, Agriculture 
Secretary, is inclined to favor high 
returns for farmers. Mr. Porter is to 
control industrial prices while Mr. An- 
derson is to control farm prices, indi- 
cating that farmers will continue to 
get the breaks. 


xk kk 


Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, strongly favors a virtual end 
to use of price subsidieson farm prod- 
ucts and a roll-back of farm prices 
only to the extent that those prices 
have risen above the level that would 
have prevailed if there had been no 
subsidies. Most farm prices did not 
rise much above the level that would 
have prevailed with no subsidy. 


x *k & 


The White House was amazed to 
find that prices of most manufactured 
goods, other than processed foods, 
rose almost not at all during the weeks 
free of price control. There was some 
objection among the inner circle when 
President Truman took responsibility 
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for criticizing businessmen for not let- 
ting prices rise, rather than praising 
them for self-restraint. Business was 
accused of “lobbying” by keeping 
prices under control. 


xk KO 


There, never was anything to the re- 
port that Chester Bowles would re- 
turn to Washington as a member of 
the new OPA Price Decontrol Board. 


x *k * 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, and 
the right-wing group he heads at the 
White House lost out with the Presi- 
dent in the argument over price con- 
trol. The White House conservatives 
argued that industry should be per- 
mitted to have more of a profit incen- 
tive to step up output. New Dealers 
argued otherwise and prevailed. 


xk * 


John Steelman, as Economic Stabil- 
izer replacing Chester Bowles, will 
gradually liquidate that office instead 
of using it as a seat of superauthority 
over the economic life of the nation. 


KK 


Henry Wallace, Secretary of Com- 
merce, has reached the conclusion that 
strikes in basic industries are not good 
for the country’s health, a conclusion 
that has cooled the ardor of CIO 
leaders for Mr. Wallace and aspira- 
tions he may have for the vice-presi- 
dential nomination in 1948. The Sec- 
retary is not in favor of another round 
of strikes in steel, automobiles and 
coal, among other things, in 1947, 


xk * 


Inside view is that the 1946 corn crop, 
if weather stays as good as it has been, 
will approach 4,000,000,000 bushels, 
or nearly 1,000,000,000 bushels above 
any previous harvest, and that the 
wheat crop will approach 1,300,000,- 
000 bushels. If crops turn out as well 
as expected, all restrictions on use of 
grain will end late in the autumn. 


xk * *® 


The Justice Department’s FBI is 
working under wraps in its effort to 





uncover foreign spying activities in 
U.S. because of a State Department 
desire not to do anything that might 
increase the strain on U.S.-Russian 
relations. 


K * & 


Robert Hannegan, Postmaster Gen- 
eral, is moving back into the position 
as No. 1 White House adviser on 4 
political matters, now that election 
time is approaching. George Allen, 
RFC director, who had served as top| 
adviser to the President on broad 
issues of policy and on personalities, 
is somewhat in the background for 
the summer and autumn political sea- 
son. 
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Mr. Truman does not intend to go om 
a barnstorming tour of the nation dur." 
ing the 1946 campaigm for election of’ 
a new Congress. The President, in- 
stead, will confine his speaking to a few 
key contests where his close friends j 
may be in need of political help. 


xk *k * 





Argentina’s Juan Peron is not re- 
sponding as expected to the U.S. 
release of $700,000,000 in Argentine 
gold held here. Argentina was ex- 
pected to ease up in her price demands 
on linseed oil and wheat if this gold 
was released, but actually is not budg- 
ing. U.S. users of linseed oil will get 
along without Argentine oil for more 
months as a result. 





REP 


xk * 


Senator Joseph O’Mahoney, head of 
the former Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee and firm believer in 
trust busting, is turned to by Presi-| 
dent Truman for counsel on broad™ 
economic policy. Mr. O’Mahoney was 
asked to suggest the men for the 





Council of Economic Advisers, which NEW 
now is to guide White House eco- 
nomic policy. 
kK *& 
Russia is reported to be offering 50,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat from this D 


year’s crop to nations of Europe, but 
at prices well above those of U. S. 
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